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N acquiring The Independent, The Weekly Review has been 
actuated by the desire to add to the circle of its readers the 
large audience which The Independent has gained in its 
career of nearly three-quarters of a century. 9, 
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It is the hope of the Editors that the changes which the 
merger necessarily involves will commend themselves to the 
old readers of both periodicals. 
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Readers of The Weekly Review will find a considerable infusion 
of instructive and entertaining rnatter such as did not formerly 
have place in its columns; but they will find no slackening in its 
pursuit of its primary purpose, the support of the principles of 
liberal conservatism; nor will they find any lowering of its y. 
editorial standards 








On the other hand, readers of The Independent will hardly x 
object to the greater stress laid on the searching discussion of 
v fundamental questions of politics and life, so long as due space ‘ 
i is given to the subjects and the features which they most valued 
“ in The Independent. + 
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With these few words of explanation, the new venture is 
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submitted to its enlarged constituency with the hope that it will 
( receive their cordial approval. 
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A Heritage of Earnestness 


In Oxrorp Booxs many men have stored all 
that they knew, or through long years. have 
gained, of knowledge, of wisdom, and of beauty. 


&h THE EVOLUTION OF WORLD PEACE 
f ByF.S. Marvin 

A dozen essays of the greatest interest by such authors as C. R. Beazley, § 
G. P. Gooch, H. G. W i 
§ TO-DAY anp YESTERDAY: Sonnets and other Poems 
§ By Wittiam Dup.ey FouLke 
Mr. Foulke has the artist’s touch for smoothness of rythm and the scholar’s 
; appreciation of variations in phrasing. 
§ THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE NEW 
§ INTERNATIONAL LAW 
h § By jJouHN Eucene Har.ey 

An authoritative treatment of international policy in its most highly devel- 

: oped stage. 
§ THE IDEA OF COVENTRY PATMORE 
f § By OsBert BURDETTE 

A successful attempt to present the substance and philosophy of Coventry § 
Patmore’s Poetry. a 
§ A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF REFORM 
. By Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 


This work. now printed for the first time, was written just 100 , 
Shelley’s ideas are of such modern interest as to make their gahhenton et at 
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Florence in the trecento 

acquai: inted” — 

MILTON’S PROSODY 
By RoBerT BRIDGES 


Mr. Brid: 
Paradise 


and others. 


: the present time singularly opportune. 
s SAINTS AND HEROES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
§ By Murier O. Davis 

An introduction to European history through sketches of fifteen of its great 
‘ leaders and teachers. ‘ 
§ THE NORSE DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA 
§ § ByG. M. GatHorne-Harpy : 
A translation and study of the story the Wineland Sagas tell of the early j 


Norse voyages to America. 


By HEtoiseE Durant Rose 
“As an introduction to the study of Dante I would urgently suggest a perusal 


of Mrs. Rose’s dramatic It gives me more of the atmosphere of % 
fog any academic introduction with which I am & 


Walter Littlefield. 
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’s final wotd on this subject. Various cha 
t, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, 
and Accentual Verse. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


Net $4.75 § 

$2.70 | 
Net $3.00 § 
Net $3.75 } 


Net $3.75 


$4.75 } 


Net $2.00 ; 


$5.65 % 
are devoted to & 
lete Mannerisms ¥ 





$1.15 § 








contains an 


La Write 





alwe $-be it the pronunciation of // Sy, 
Bolsheviki, the spelling Ss a puzziing word, the location of 
Murman -the meaning of blighty,etc.,this Sasceme lent 


prices, etc. and FREE Pocker 
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FORE! 


Invincible Golfer. 
66 Rounds. 
Unfamiliar Links. 
Average Score 7 lr. 
How does he do it? 
Get His Book. 


Out today. 

At your Booksellers. 

Or Sporting Goods Dealer. 
Price $3.00. 

Full of Information. 

And Illustrations. 


Published by DORAN 


GEORGE DUNCAN 


PRESENT-DAY GOLF 








POETRY 





SONGS FOR PARENTS 


By John Farrar 


A collection of children’s verse by the 
Editor of The Bookman. 
$1.25 


POEMS 


By Henry Augustin Beers 


The collected verse of a distinguished 
author and poet. 
$1.75 


THE CAPTIVE LION 
By William H. Davies 


A new volume of poems by a well- 
known English poet. 
$1.50 


THE JOURNEY 
By Gerald Gould 


A book of odes and sonnets. 
$1.50 


Get these books at your bookstore 


Yale University Press 


New Haven and New York 
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The Leadership of Secretary Hughes 


By a Gentleman Without a Duster 


manding leadership in foreign affairs, fewer still 

have won such great public confidence, as Charles 
Evans Hughes. None, it is safe to say, has achieved such 
a result in the first six months of his official life. 

There must be something very unusual in the equipment 
and mental characteristics of Hughes to explain the quiet, 
powerful grip that he has taken on the country and the 
world since he tackled a situation in Washington last 
March of unprecedented subtlety and difficulty. Even those 
who have followed him intimately from’ the days of the 
Armstrong Insurance Committee investigation, through 
the Governorship of New York, the Supreme Court Jus- 
ticeship, the Presidential campaign and candidacy of 1916, 
have been surprised at the quality of his work in Washing- 
ton. His warmest admirers have wondered why he is at his 
best, and a sustained best at that, in his new job, for which 
many of them would never have thought of him or in 
which they would not have expected him to prove a con- 
spicuous success. 


}'= if any Secretaries of State have won such com- 


Hughes Primarily a Great Lawyer 


The country received his appointment with general satis- 
faction; partly because they interpreted it as signifying 
that President Harding did not intend to be his own Secre- 
tary of State, as Wilson had chosen to be throughout his 
two terms, so that there would be less danger of con- 
tinuing conflict between the White House and the Senate. 
Why the President selected Hughes for the first place in 
his Cabinet and what qualities have enabled Hughes to 
make this opportunity the occasion of signal service to the 
country are matters that have aroused little discussion in 
Washington and are not generally appreciated at home 
or abroad. 

The President’s selection of Hughes did not mean that 
he had no foreign policy of his own, but rather that his 
general principles, which he had purposely avoided de- 
veloping in any detailed application, were in the main 
identical with those held by Mr. Hughes. He wanted a 
Secretary of State who would be a sound legal adviser in 
foreign affairs and capable of developing the application 
of those principles to the specific problems of the compli- 
cated international situation. It was not Hughes’s claim 
to consideration for a post of honor in the new Adminis- 
tration by reason of his past services as standard bearer 


of his party in 1916 that was probably the decisive factor 
in the President’s mind} and Mr. Hughes would have been 
the last person to suggest or press such a claim. It was 
well known that he personally would have preferred to 
remain in private life in the enjoyment of an interesting, 
varied, and lucrative law practice and in a position of 
leadership at the bar of New York. 

Hughes is primarily and at all times a great lawyer. 
He has a legal mind capable of the keenest analysis and 
quick to detect the subtlest distinctions in the most compli- 
cated situation. He is progressive in temperament, but it 
is safe to say that he would forgo progress as too dearly 
or insecurely achieved if confronted with a situation in 
which he could not reconcile it with the orderly legal de- 
velopment of society. In the next place, he has what always 
must accompany really great legal talent, prodigious energy 
and capacity for hard work. Nothing has impressed Sen- 
ators and diplomats alike in their official dealings with 
him more than his frank, simple, and direct approach to 
a problem which he has first mastered in every detail and 
in the handling of which he exhibits reserve power they 
can not penetrate or measure. This gives him a great ad- 
vantage in just the kind of negotiations and “informal 
conversations” in political and diplomatic business that 
go on all the time in every Foreign Office. Too many of 
his predecessors in the State Department have been weak 
or less effective because they had to rely on materials 
prepared for them. He prepares his own case, while at 
the same time he knows how to utilize specially trained 
and technical assistance. He is a stalwart Republican 
without any of the outward signs of a professional poli- 
tician, a patriotic and self-reliant American without any 
pose, bluster, or bluff. He inspires confidence- and exudes 
an atmosphere of sincerity and justice. At work he im- 
presses his colleagues and those with whom he has to treat 
in foreign affairs very much as one is impressed by a huge 
and powerful piece of industrial machinery with delicate 
mechanism under perfect control and capable of carrying 
a much heavier load in an emergency. 


His Policies 
But what are the policies for which Hughes stands and 
for which, in harmony with the views of the President, he 
is laying broad foundations in order to secure harmonious 
party action? It will be remembered that Mr. Hughes was 
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one of the group of advocates of international codperation 
to promote peace, who along with Root, Hoover, Schurman, 
Wickersham, Butler, and others prominent in the Presi- 
dential campaign had signed the statement of the “31” in 
support of Harding for President on the ground that his 
principles of international relations would secure the par- 
ticipation of the United States 

in an effective league to pre- 

serve peace—whether a new 

League of Nations or the 

existing League reorganized 

without the entangling com- 

mitments of the present Cov- 

enant or the involvement of 

the United States in purely 

Europear. problems. 

Mr. Hughes was clearly 
on record as favorable and 
sympathetic to the aims and 
purposes of the Covenant of 
the existing League of Na- 
tions, but his legal acumen 
led him to examine the Cov- 
enant as a corporation lawyer 
would examine the charter of 
a corporation or its important 
contracts, and as a constitu- 
tional lawyer would examine 
the written document that con- 
stitutes the supreme and 
fundamental law of the land. 
With the dominance of the 
legalistic principle Hughes was 
naturally a_ strict construc- 
tionist. He accepted Wilson’s 
phrase that Article X was the 
heart of the Covenant, and he 
pronounced it a bad heart. Not 
even the explanations and in- 
terpretations which the League 
itself has placed upon Article 
X would have enabled Hughes 
as a lawyer and counsellor to 
pronounce any other verdict 
than that Article X was sus- 
ceptible of becoming a trouble 
maker, and was a dangerous 
clause in any contract to which 
the United States would be- 
come a party if it wished to 
preserve unimpaired its sov- 
ereignty and to avoid unde- 
fined commitments. For the rest, Hughes was entirely sym- 
pathetic with the main purposes of the League Covenant 
and quite as convinced as the most ardent pro-Leaguers of 
the responsibility of the United States, and of the necessity 
of its patticipation in world affairs if civilization was to be 
safeguarded from a repetition of dangers as great as or 
greater than those suffered in the World War. 


Our Rights and Duties 


There was another aspect to the fundamental principles 
and attitude of mind with which the President and Secre- 
tary Hughes, with the support of the whole Cabinet, ap- 
proached the practical situation that presented itself from 
the beginning of this Administration by reason of the rejec- 
tion by the Senate of the Treaty of Versailles. The Treaty, 
either with or without the Covenant of the League of_ 
Nations, involved a settlement of or agreement upon a dozen 
or more major propositions which were so interwoven that 
a vote or judgment upon the combination always brought 
about a consolidation of minorities opposed to one or more 
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of these propositions. Mr. Hughes thought they could be 
better dealt with separately; that only in this way could 
a square issue be raised, opinion in the Senate or the public 
at large be definitely measured, and a satisfactory solution 
be reached. Thus he began the consideration of our rights 
and duties, as one of the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers and a party to the ar- 
mistice agreement under which 
the Treaty of Versailles was 
negotiated, in the questions in- 
volved in Yap, and separately 
in more general questions— 
those involved in the assign- 
ment of mandates; in the finan- 
cial aspects of German repara- 
tions; in agreements with re- 
spect to expenditures for arma- 
ments; and so on through a 
considerable list of questions 
all of which would have been 
indefinitely settled, or at least 
referred for settlement to some 
agency with indefinite powers 
as far as the United States 
was concerned, if we had rati- 
fied the Treaty of Versailles 
and become a member of the 
League. 


One Thing at a Time 


Mr. Hughes seems convinced 
that effective American codper- 
ation and decisions with re- 5 
spect to American interests 
can best be secured through 
the open and direct methods of 
separate consideration and ne- 
gotiation of each particular 
issue. While these are matters 
that require time and great pa- 
tience before results can be ac- 
curately measured, it must 
be admitted that Secretary 
Hughes has made remarkable 
progress in the clarification 
and simplification of many of 
these issues; that he has solidi- 
fied public opinion and political 
support in America for a 
definite stand on questions of 
foreign policy with which 
Americans are little accus- 
tomed to deal. In respect to them the United States 
must assume new obligations and become more intelligent 
in international thinking in order to maintain the position 
in world affairs that circumstances not of her choosing 
and the course of world history have thrust upon her. 
Signs are not lacking that the American people are re- 
sponding to this leadership in a gratifying manner and 
are taking a genuine interest in our foreign relations. 

The approaching International Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments, with all its possibilities and in spite 
of its difficulties and limitations, will establish in Wash- 
ington, if it does nothing else, a new realization of our world 
relationships. It is likely to contribute more than did the 
whole course of the World War to the education of the 
American people in international thinking. That confer- 
ence is but one, although up to the present the most notable, 
instance of the Hughes policy of dealing separately with 
the major elements in the impasse in international affairs 
and world reconstruction created by America’s rejection of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 
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The Dawn of Sanity in Ireland 


By Stephen Gwynn 


so anxious as those we are still passing through. That 

was an earthquake, for which none of us felt per- 
sonal responsibility, and the whole was less bitter because 
so impersonal. Now we are involved in a kind of contest 
which many of us think should never have been begun; 
it is pursued for ends and in a temper which to many of 
us Nationalists, and to all who are not Nationalists, 
make no appeal. We know, and could name, those who have 
it in their power to decide whether we shall settle down 
into civil conditions or shall see ourselves and our country 
flung back into the most demoralizing kind of strife. A 
great part of the community has exulted in the defiant 
attitude assumed by Mr. de Valera and his stand upon 
the mathematically clear principle that Ireland, being a 
nation, has an absolute right to determine its own form 
of government. Very few, however, have willingly faced 
the fact that persistence in this stand means war. They 
have always believed that England would give way— 
though they have hardly defined to themselves the limit of 
England’s possible concessions. I wonder if any section of 
Sinn Fein realizes now with what extraordinary skill Mr. 
Lloyd George has constructed a bridge by which Dail 
Eireann and Mr. de’ Valera can retire with credit, and 
how disastrous to Ireland would have been the consequences 
had Mr. Lloyd George taken their formal reply to the Cabi- 
net’s proposals as a ground for breaking off. 

The letter which conveyed the invitation to conference 
on September 20 was, in a sense, an ultimatum, but it was 
couched in such terms that it carried assent from the 
Nationalists’ press, which up to this had not presumed to 
advance an opinion on any point before Dail Eireann had 
decided it. I have never seen so marked a contrast between 
two periods of political history as between the conduct of 
Irish affairs since Mr. Lloyd George directed his main 
attention to them and before; we came out of a welter 
of barbarities, absurdities, deceptions, and incompetences 
into a region of sane, sympathetic, and firm statesmanship. 


T's: great war never brought to us in Ireland times 


Sinn Fein’s Real Opportunity 


Undoubtedly, Mr. Lloyd George will desire to have this 
question settled before the Washington Conference; and Sinn 
Fein can bank upon that desire. I am terribly afraid that it 
may bank too heavily. In 1917-18 the Irish Convention was 
sitting, and that winter England had great need of 
America and was otherwise in straits. I believe that we 
could have reached. a solution then, had not powerful 
elements in Ireland exaggerated the cinch which England’s 
difficulty provided. The same may happen again, and this 
time there is no cinch. When Mr. Lloyd George induced his 
Tory colleagues to make these practical proposals, and, 
even more difficult, to make concessions of dignity in his 
latest document, it became very hard to argue that pro- 
longed strife in Ireland was prolonged by his fault. With a 
settlement or without a settlement, he can now face any 
conference in Washington. He has put himself right with 
the world, at all events as against Sinn Fein. Yet the 
desire for a prompt settlement in England should help 
skillful and prompt negotiators to extract certain further 
concessions which would have great sentimental value, and 
possibly a practical usefulness. 

The proposal submitted to Dail Eireann, and rejected 
by it as not giving the substance, had one very grave 
defect. They proposed to confer complete fiscal autonomy, 
but at the same time laid down that there should be no 


stariff barrier set up between any parts of the Three King- 


doms. In other words, Ireland could not put a protective 
duty on goods from Great Britain, or from Ulster. The 
limitation is to my mind far more valuable to Ireland 
than to England, for it ensures Irish goods an open market 
in Great Britain; but it is inconsistent with complete 
fiscal autonomy, and all the Dominions have the right to 
tax British goods, and exercise it. Secondly, Ireland is 
allowed to raise a territorial force, but a limit is imposed 
on its numbers. Here probably the absolute freedom given 
to the other Dominions could also be obtained, and use- 
fully, since Ireland’s military fever should be allowed full 
vent, in any way that is not necessarily destructive. But 
discussion in conference is not likely, I think, to turn on 
these points, over which differences are reconcilable. The 
eternal question of Ulster blocks the way. We all know 
that Ireland would accept the Government’s proposals and 
would have accepted less, if all Ulster were placed under 
the control of a central Irish parliament. Ireland will not 
recognize that no English Government could do this at 
present; and that England could not have endeavored to 
force any one of the Australian States under the Common- 
wealth, any more than she forced Natal when Natal re- 
fused to join the Union of South Africa. 


Let the Irish People Decide 


Yet a vehement agitation is being worked up in Ulster 
and elsewhere against the recognition of Ulster as a 
separate and equal State until such time as Northern and 
Southern Ireland agree to unite. It has been strengthened 
and justified by disgraceful attacks on Catholics in Belfast, 
which began by bomb-throwing into Catholic quarters and 
developed into an attack by rifle and revolver. The Catholics 
of course defended themselves, and finally the local organ- 
ization of the I. R. A. was called out—after which step 
the military came on the scene and restored order. But 
fighting lasted three days, with about 150 casualties, three- 
fourths of them Catholic. In the area of Northern Ire- 
land as now defined by law, the minority has bitter cause 
to assert that it is in danger of oppression. Up to the 
present, this issue has been kept in the background so far 
as negotiations between England and Dail Eireann were 
concerned. Sinn Fein’s contention has always been that 
Ireland could easily settle with Ulster if Ulster were al- 
lowed to be a purely Irish question. We are now reaching 
the point at which Dail Eireann’s spokesmen will probably 
say: “We agree to accept a status within the Empire, 
provided that Ireland is treated as one and indivisible.” If 
that concession were obtained, if the separate status and 
right accorded to Ulster by the recent Act were taken 
away, Dail Eireann would score a triumph so generally 
popular that it could afford to waive its claim to separa- 
tion. But it looks to me impossible that England would 
agree to coerce Ulster into giving up what Ulster has got; 
and it is therefore likely that Sinn Fein will have to recog- 
nize that it must either go on fighting or give way both 
on complete separation and on the claim to have all Ireland 
under one authority, chosen by the entire population. 

However, there is one way out—a reference to the peo- - 
ple. I have been for some time urging this and it is now 
publicly recommended by Mr. Roger Sweetman, who was 
elected as Sinn Fein member for County Wexford in 1918 
but resigned his seat in the course of last year because 
he did not approve of the methods pursued by his party. 
He says that the negotiations can have only one of three 
results—the concession by England of complete separation, 
which he regards as impossible; rupture and renewal of 
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hostilities; or the acceptance by Ireland of a settlement 
within the Empire. Members of the Dail are in his opinion 
debarred, by their pledges given to the electorate, by the 
mandates from the electorate, and by their oaths, from 
accepting a settlement which wipes out the Irish republic. 
On the other hand, Ireland is entitled to say whether it 
will accept such a settlement as is now available, but was 
not available when the last elections took place, or will 
choose to make war in the hope of obtaining complete 
separation. The Dail, therefore, can and should do no 
more and no less than prepare this issue for a referendum. 

If, as I believe, this is the way to reach peace without 
a sacrifice of the principles so emphatically reasserted by 
Mr. de Valera, Ireland will almost certainly get this op- 
portunity of self-determination. But Sinn Fein’s nego- 
tiators are likely to protract the proceedings. Unless they 
can get what they want about Ulster, they will do their 
best to prevent Mr. Lloyd George from getting what he 
wants—a settlement before the Washington Conference. 
Delay means great risks, but they will be taken. It is cer- 
tainly the duty of their negotiators to get the maximum 
that they can for Ireland in the bargain. But they have 
once already, by their reply after the Dail’s session, made 
it possible for England to break off negotiations and create 
a new contest in which Ireland would have had decidedly 
less support than before—in Europe, in America, and, 
what matters most of all, in England. 


English Public Opinion Ireland’s Best Friend 


An extraordinary letter illustrating the effect of English 
opinion has just been published in the Morning Post, 
which, almost alone of English papers, vehemently dis- 
approves the recent Irish policy. It comes from General 
Prescott-Decie, a regular soldier of Irish birth and of high 
distinction, who has been acting in general command of 
the police in that part of Ireland which was under martial 
law. Prescott-Decie has resigned his command because he 
condemns the Government’s action in entering conference 
with Mr. de Valera, “the head of the murder gang, a 
foreigner.” The true course would have been to persevere 
with the policy which in his judgment had almost succeeded. 
“The reprisals in my division,” says the General, “were 
done under my directions, not because I liked it, but be- 
cause it was the only way. .. . I never approved of taking 
these measures without official sanction and only did so 
on absolute necessity. I asked for martial law so that 
every punishment (a reprisal) considered necessary might 
be done officially. Martial law was put on and was a 
failure. It failed because it was not martial law at all, but 
2 hybrid article in which the powers of the Military Gov- 
ernor were limited and interfered with.” 

The proof given by him of the success of these unofficial 
but directed reprisals (which of course had been vehem- 
ently denied by Sir Hamar Greenwood) is interesting. 
“The murder gang had propaganda in England and else- 
where to try and get them stopped. They succeeded in get- 
ting us ordered to stop. That was a great victory for the 
murder gang.” The persons through whom the stoppage 


was produced were, especially, one may recall, Lord Grey © 


(Sir Edward) and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Again: 
“The Government apparently has not given the Crown 
forces the necessary support because the press and the 
people were not behind it.” We come back to the fact that, 
in the kind of war which the truce terminated or inter- 
rupted, the sole powerful ally that the Irish found was 
the conscience of the English people. England has never 
got any credit for that fact in Ireland, and very little 
outside Ireland; yet it is remarkable. Neither is it realized 
in Ireland,.I think, that the Prime Minister has united 
England in regard to Ireland and that his latest public 
document will have consolidated that union. If Ireland 
chooses war rather than the alternative, she may keep 
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her other well-wishers, but she will have lost England’s 
support—unless indeed the English Government should 
restore it to her by return to the unofficial methods which 
Prescott-Decie used, though he did not like them. 

I should imagine, and indeed am sure, that Mr. de Valera 
and many of his colleagues did not like the methods which 
they on their part thought necessary. It ought to be re- 
membered by those who are considering Ireland’s choice 
that war in Ireland has meant a state of things in which 
each side considered the other’s actions as murderous and 
barbarous—and could produce ample justification for their 
opinion; and that each side regarded the other as criminals. 
The most deplorable effect of this has been the demoraliza- 
tion of sane and honorable minds. General Prescott-Decie 
is known for a high type of the British officer, yet the ex- 
pression of his mind after eighteen months in command of 
Irish police is stupefying: not more so than the defence of 
shooting policemen in cold blood which is put forward by 
equally honorable persons on the other side. It is a proof 
of dawning sanity that both attitudes begin to be recog- 
nized for what they are, and that renewal of war is shunned 
for moral even more than material reasons. 

Dublin, September 9. 


The Angel of Vengeance 
(Written in 1906) 
From the Russian of Maximilian Voloshin 


[The following poem, written during the revolutionary ferment 
of fifteen years ago, was prophetic of the present troublous times 
in Russia, and helps to an understsanding of the emotions and 
mental outlook of the Russian revolutionary intelligentsia. The 
translation is by Mr. Leo Pasvolsky.] 

RUSSIAN people, hear: An angel of sad vengeance, 
Into thy blackened wound, the newly furrowed sod, 


() I cast my eager seed. The age of patience withers. 
My voice is tocsin-like; my standard red as blood. 
Amid the constant storm of flitting agitation 
The ruddy flowers shall spring, as dread as spectral pall. 
The maiden’s heart I’ll fire with joy of fearsome murder, 
Grim blood-stained dreams I’ll fling into each tender soul. 
The spirit fierce shall glow, of death and blood enamored. 
With flowing tears I’ll flood love’s dream-like paradise, 
From woman’s heart IIl tear its holy ruth and pity, 
With fierce and crushing wrath I’ll blind her kindly eyes. 
O pavement stones, o’er which but once streamed freely 
Hot, crimson blood, your count full well I know; 
Obedient to my charms, the stones shall thirst forever, 
And blood for blood unmeasured here shall flow. 


. A flame of lambent blue, the people’s soul I’ll conquer; 


A flag of flaming red, the cities I shall tame: 
Each mouth will wildly shout the holy name of Freedom, 
Yet to no twain that word will mean the same. 
Upon my flag I’ll write, “My law is highest Justice!” 
Yet foes shall plainly read, “No pity for you all.” 
I’ll lend to murderous crime disguises of sheer beauty, 
And dread delirium shall rule the avenger’s soul. 
The sword of Justice, provident, avenging, 
I’ll give to mouthing mobs, in fury blind to shake, 
And it will flash, as quick and dread as lightning, 
In children’s hands upraised, the parents’ life to take. 
To each in turn I’ll say, “Yours are the keys of hope; 
Alone you see the light; for others all is dark.” 
And each will sob in rage and grief-struck rend his gar- 
ments, 
And pray to all about, but find them deaf and stark. 
Ah, not the sower grim the harvest dread shall gather: 
He that hath raised the sword shall perish with the same; 
For who but once imbibes of wrath’s fierce-galling vintage 
Must die upon the block, or play the hangman’s game. 
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HEN one looks in the dictionary for the word 
W “propaganda,” its definition suggests nothing rep- 
rehensible. Why should not an organization “for 
spreading doctrine or a system of principles” be a decent, 
candid, and upright organization, inviting the attention and 
challenging the good-will of mankind? “Sacra Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide” is an august, mouth-filling title, in- 
spiring nothing but respect. One of the ill turns done us by 
the war was the investing of this ancient and honorable 
word with a sinister significance, making it at once a term 
of reproach and the plague and torment of our lives. 
The horrid activities of Germany stood responsible for 
the suspiciousness which sat so uneasily upon our candid 
souls. It took us a long time to believe that a foreign nation 
was undermining first our neutrality and then our safety; 
but, having once grasped the idea, it became an obsession. 
When the war was over we could not, and would not, let go. 
It then grew plain to our observant eyes that German prop- 
aganda, having registered a failure in this country, was 
unloading its goods in Russia, not through the medium of 
print, with which many thousands of Russians are happily 
unfamiliar, but through the industry of agents who spent 
much and talked more, speech being the cheapest thing left 
in a devastated world. In 1918 we were told sternly and very 
often that it was our duty to save Russia from selling her 
soul—not to mention more marketable assets—to the Teu- 
ton purchaser. 


Pasting Labels Over the World 


By 1919 all the nations had seemingly engaged in the 
propagandist trade, and were shoving one another for room. 
The New Republic loudly denounced critics of Lenin as ex- 
ploiting falsehoods to alienate sympathy from Russia. Sinn 
Feiners protested against our friendly relations with Great 
Britain as embodying treachery to Ireland. Punch contem- 
plated with a smile the agitated Balkans, where Bulgarian 
propagandists, forcible men engaged in local brigandage, 
made it plain to the Serbs that they would be wise to call 
themselves Bulgars; where Serbian propagandists im- 
pressed upon Bulgars the advantage of standing in with the 
Allies by calling themselves Serbs; and where Greek propa- 
gandists, with more syllables to their names than there are 
constellations in the heavens, pointed out impartially to 
Bulgars and Serbs that they were disguised Hellenes, owing 
all they had—which was for the most part nothing—to 
Greece. 

In 1920 a new peril threatened our peace of mind. Ger- 
man films were sold to American producers and displayed 
upon the American stage. The first two were elaborate pro- 
ductions dealing with the incontinence of Louis XV and the 
matrimonial infelicities of Henry VIII. Being films and not 
textbooks, they were frankly unhistorical. One of them was 
frankly indecent. Perhaps the life history of Madame du 
Barry could hardly have been otherwise, though the poor 
thing had, like the rest of us, her good qualities. 

It was not, however, the grossness of the pictures which 
created a sensation, but the amazing rumor that they were 
Teuton propaganda. Some said this propaganda was im- 
perialistic, and designed to show how badly Germany’s foes 
had behaved in their day. The Anne Boleyn films were 
meant to insult the English Establishment, and to afford 
religious solace to devout and church-going Sinn Feiners. 
Others said the propaganda was communistic, and whis- 
pered darkly that the Revolutionary mobs were shown as 
an incentive to discontented labor. That the Bourbons and 
the Tudors are as alien to modern France and England as 
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they are to North Dakota, and that German moving pic- 
tures, like American moving pictures, have for their sole 
purpose the amusement of the uneducated, were soothing 
circumstances insufficiently called to mind. As a matter of 
fact, German films are seeking foreign markets because the 
German people, being inordinately well educated, refuse to 
be so easily amused. 


Utopia Through the Looking Glass 

And now in 1921 comes the lamentable famine in Russia, 
which, we are assured, has been made the subject matter 
of a propaganda wider and deeper than any that have pre- 
ceded it. Sympathetic Bolshevists, the world over, accuse 
the helping nations of misconstruing Lenin’s measures and 
jeopardizing their results. Lenin himself has had trouble 
deciding whether it would be wiser to let the people starve: 
or subject them to the disquieting influence of relief. 

In the days when news traveled slowly, people believed 
it until they heard something different. Now it is hurried 
round the world, and arrives simultaneously with its contra- 
diction. The Graphic for August 20 and the Illustrated 
London News of the same date printed heart-breaking pic- 
tures of Russian women, ragged and emaciated, and of 
Russian children in every stage of famine and disease, chil- 
dren whose wasted limbs and bloated abdomens showed them 
close to the doors of death. At the same time the September 
issue of Asia printed a series of really charming illustra- 
tions, accompanied by cheerful letterpress setting forth the 
prosperity and well-being of Russia. 

Nothing could be less distressful than the conditions por- 
trayed in these Soviet photographs. There are pictures of 
farm products en route for market, pictures of landless 
men applying for freeholds (a simple and satisfactory 
process), pictures of well-behaved soldiers, “a Puritan 
army,” enjoying their sober educational clubhouse at Petro- 
grad, of a “Congress of Women” in the Moscow opera 
house, of President—or rather “Comrade’—Kalinin hob- 
nobbing pleasantly with Ukrainian villagers, who are 
grouped around him like the happy peasantry of grand 
opera, ready at any minute to break into a chorus. “The 
homes of the nobles,” we are told, “have been turned into 
schools, libraries, and clubs.” There are no drinking-shops, 
but every cottage holds a gramophone and every village a 
theatre. Indeed, one photograph shows us country people 
crowding joyously to welcome the “Soviet Moving Picture 
Special,” sent by an open-hearted Government to provide 
free entertainment for all classes. And we downtrodden 
Americans have not only to pay for our own amusements 
but are taxed for the privilege of doing so. 

And the children? The famine-stricken children whom 
Mr. Hoover is snatching from the grave? Here they are on 
Asia’s pages, happy, well-fed, well-washed youngsters, 
learning to read and sing, listening to folk tales, marching 
blithely through the streets of Moscow, opening new recrea- 
tion grounds, playing football, swimming and diving under 
the care of “trained athletic directors.” “The Children’s 
Colonies in Soviet. Russia resemble the public schools at- 
tended by the children of the upper classes in England.” 

It is a bit confusing. While on the one hand we are bid- 
den to save human beings from dying of hunger—an obli- 
gation not to be denied—we are confronted on the other by 
a vision of Utopia, of a country like that of Prester John, 
exempt from want and sin. If the key to the puzzle be 
propaganda—that good word gone wrong—then who is 
cajoling the world with illusions and what is the purport 
of the game? 
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The Story of the Week 

















The Week at Home 


FTER a month’s vacation, Congress has resumed the 

special session. The House, having passed the great 
bills and having nothing to do with treaties, has little busi- 
ness before it; its members will have leisure for those 
philosophical and historical studies which employ all their 
hours not devoted to official work and whence they fortify 
their legislative wisdom. The Senate, however, is faced by 
a terrific schedule, having to act upon the following: the 
tax and tariff bills, the railroad relief bill, the peace 
treaties with Germany, Austria, and Hungary, the Borah 
canal tolls repeal bill, and the conference report on the 
Campbell-Willis “Anti-Beer’’ bill. 

The prospect of passage of the tariff bill this session is 
becoming, like the Thames at Twickenham, “small by de- 
grees and beautifully less.” [The misquotation is classic.] 

The treaties are now being debated by the Senate in 
open session. The Foreign Relations Committee reported 
them favorably, but embodied in the resolution of ratifica- 
tion submitted with the German Treaty—and similarly with 
respect to the other treaties—a very important reservation: 
to the effect that the United States shall not be represented 
in any body, agency, or commis- 


of national honor is involved. It is the most important busi- 
ness before the Senate. 

Before Congress went on vacation, a debate of singular 
ferocity and verbal richness was being waged in the Sen- 
ate over the conference report on the Campbell-Willis 
(“Anti-Beer’’) bill. It will be recalled how the Senate unan- 
imously passed an amendment to that bill, reaffirming in 
toto the guarantees enunciated in the 4th Amendment to 
the Constitution and prescribing severe penalties for vio- 
lation thereof, and how the conferees offered a substitute 
amendment reaffirming only those guarantees which assure 
the sanctity of the home and prescribing penalties only for 
violation of these limited guarantees. The opposition to 
the conference amendment is Constitutionalist rather than 
Wet. Indeed, persons more concerned about a safe drink 
than about the Constitution might prefer the substitute 
amendment, since it may plausibly be construed in practice 
to legalize home-brewing (in order that the war on 
bootleggers may be conducted without legal obstruction). 
After the recess, debate was resumed with no lessening 
of ferocity, but it has now been postponed until after con- 
sideration of the treaties and the tax bill. The House does 
not seem to be worried about the Constitution. 

A National Conference on Unemploy- 





sion created under the Versailles 
Treaty unless and until an act 
of Congress shall provide for 
such representation. It is re- 
ported that the Administration 
has indicated approval of the 
reservation; but its passage 
would open up a prospect of bit- 
ter struggle over such an ena- 
bling bill, between the advocates 
of “splendid isolation” for this 
country and the advocates of a 
discreet and limited participa- 
tion in European affairs. It 
seems certain that such an act 
would require confirmation by 
the Senate of Presidential nom- 
inations under it; with resulting 
prospect of still more acrimo- 
nious controversy. It is said 
that opposition to ratification of 
the German Treaty, headed by 
the great champion of the “irre- 
concilables,” Senator Borah, is 
growing. Says Senator Borah: 
“We are tied on completely to 
the Versailles Treaty by this document.” Certain Demo- 
crats discover in the German Treaty other grounds of 
offense. Instead of committing us too much, it would, in 
their eyes, commit us too little. Opposition will doubtless 
be made to the Hungarian and Austrian treaties on sim- 
ilar grounds. 

A great many regret that the Panama canal tolls matter 
should come up for debate and discussion prior to the 
Washington Conference, fearing that a vote which should 
annul present arrangements might give mortal offense to 
the British and so compromise hopes for the conference. 
It is a pity the matter can not be threshed out at once, 
in order that the world may know before the conference 
how we stand disposed towards our engagements. A point 





Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Disarmament begins at home 





ment opens at Washington on the 26th, 
under the combined auspices of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor. Al- 
most certainly the number of unemployed 
in the country is not far short of four 
millions; and the number seems to be 
increasing. The proportion of “unemploy- 
ables” is probably small. Decent shelter 
and subsistence must be furnished to the 
destitute unemployed until work can be 
provided. Coérdination of efforts to that 
end is one part of the work of the confer- 
ence. But its main function is to discuss 
a fundamental solution; that’ is, means 
to employ these unfortunates. For it is 
truismatic that good men and women 
are sure to be demoralized by long-con- 
tinued dependence on public or private 
charity. 

We exhibit herewith a picture of a 
Ku Klux Klan initiation—pleasantly hor- 
rific. There seems to be a general dispo- 
sition, public and private, to discourage 
the Ku Klux from attempting to extend 
the scope of their activities. 

There is quiet in West Virginia, and 
will be so long as Federal troops are there. But when these 
are all gone, what then? It is to be hoped that the second 
Senate Investigating Committee will do a thorough job. 

We once invaded Mexico with notable success. We have 
in turn been invaded from Mexico, not less successfully. 
A detachment of boll-weevils crossed the Rio Grande near 
Brownsville in 1892. Their descendants have gradually 
spread so that they now infest the entire cotton-growing 
area of the United States, causing such havoc that our 
export trade in cotton is dangerously threatened; Australia, 
Egypt, Cilicia, Turkestan, etc., may supplant us in the 
cotton markets. Poison will do for the vermin, but only 
at great labor and expense. Unless something more effective 
than has yet been devised shall be brought to bear upon the 
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problem, the second largest agricultural interest in the 
country, and one upon which the prosperity of the South 
so largely depends, will continue to be crippled by an ab- 
surdly diminutive enemy. The little brute is about a quarter 
of an inch long, half snout. What with pellagra and the 
boll-weevil, Nature seems to be discriminating a little 
against the South. 

It is reported that Secretary Hughes and Ambassador 
Shidehara will soon have ready a formal agreement upon 
the Yap question: the United States to have the Yap-Guam 
cable, with untrammeled control of the Yap end; Japan to 
have the Yap-Shanghai cable; and the United States to 
acknowledge the Japanese mandate for the island. The 
formal assent of the British, French, and Italian Govern- 
ments to any such agreement must be obtained, but nobody 
doubts thereof. 

The Second International Eugenics Congress is in ses- 
sion at the American Museum of Natural History, and the 
discussions as reported by the press are of the very high- 
est interest. The “melting-pot” theory came in for some 
hard knocks on Saturday; which theory holds that the 
several races are equal in capacity of development, and 
that the best solution of the world’s worst difficulties would 
be to get them mixed as quickly and thoroughly as pos- 
sible. The speakers at the Congress seem to hold the oppo- 
site view very strongly. Following Professor Osborn’s sug- 
gestion, we shall watch for reports of the investigations 
now making by Dr. Sullivan in the Hawaiian Islands, which 
should go far to explode or justify the melting-pot theory. 
But unfortunately, should the proofs explode the theory, 
they will come a little late. The delegates to the Eugenics 
Congress include many scientists of the first eminence. The 
debates deserve the earnest attention of those who are in- 
terested in the problems of Americanization. 


The Irish Situation 


HE correspondence between Lloyd George and de Valera 

during the past week has consisted of two telegrams. 
In the first Lloyd George rejects de Valera’s elegant and 
subtle interpretation of certain language he had used 
in the correspondence, declaring that the “self-recogni- 
tion” explanation “does not modify the claim that” the 
Irish “delegates should: meet” the British “as representa- 
tives of a sovereign and independent state.” Concluding, 
the Premier says: “My colleagues and I cannot meet” 
Irish delegates “as representatives of a sovereign and in- 
dependent state without disloyalty on our part to the throne 
and the Empire. I must, therefore, state that unless the 
second paragraph of your letter of the 12th is with- 
drawn a conference between us is impossible.” [In the ob- 
noxious paragraph de Valera had said that, in view of the 
fact that “Ireland has formally declared its independence 
and recognizes itself as a sovereign state, it is only as rep- 
resentatives of that state and as its chosen guardians that 
we have authority or powers to act on behalf of our 
people.”] De Valera’s reply is so important, of so singular 
and characteristic a quality, so impossible to digest (to 
decant, as it were, without losing the bouquet, which is 
everything), that we quote it at length: 

We have had no thought at any time of asking you to accept 
any conditions precedent to a conference. We would have thought 
it as unreasonable to expect you as a preliminary to recognize 
the Irish republic formally or informally as that you should 
expect us, formally or informally, to surrender our national posi- 
tion. It is precisely because neither side accepts the position of 
the other that there is a dispute at all and that a conference 
is necessary to search for and discuss such adjustments as might 
compose it. " 

A treaty of accommodation and association, properly con- 
cluded between the peoples of these two islands and between 
Ireland and the group of States in the British Commonwealth, 
would, we believe, end the dispute forever and enable the two 
nations to settle down in peace, each pursuing its own individual 
development and contributing its own quota to civilization, but 
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working together in free and friendly codperation in affairs of 
agreed common concern. 

To negotiate such a treaty the respective representatives of 
the two nations must meet, but if you seek to impose preliminary 
conditions which we must regard as involving the surrender of 
our whole position, they cannot meet. 

; We request you to state whether your letter of September 7 
is intended to be a demand for surrender on our part or an 
invitation to a conference free on both sides, and without preju- 
dice should an agreement not be reached. 

; If the latter, we readily confirm our acceptance of the invita- 
tion, and our appointed delegates will meet your Government’s 
representatives at any time in the immediate future that you 
designate. 

Now what would de Valera be for saying? Through an 
Indian summer haze of words we descry without difficulty 
the eager lineaments of Acceptance; do we also descry the 
shamefaced, reluctant lineaments of Disavowal (disavowal, 
that is, of the claim to recognition Lloyd George so 
stresses)? What is more important, will Lloyd George 





International 


The ghostly figures, with their insignia and masks, the fiery 

cross, the flag, the black-draped altar and the blindfolded noviti- 

ate kneeling to take his sacred oath—here is the full panoply of 
a Ku Klux Klan meeting 


descry the latter, “let it go at that,” beam forth as he can 
do so irresistibly and say: “Come on, let’s talk it all over”? 
Or will Lloyd George conceive it necessary to pin de Valera 
down to a definite statement of disavowal? Seldom has the 
world waited with such strained interest for a decision. 
It is a week now that Lloyd George has been silent. 


A German Accident, and 
Other Things 


terrible explosion occurred the other day in the 
Badische Chemical Works at Oppau, Germany; 800 
dead and 2000 injured is the latest casualty estimate. This 
establishment produced the first poison gas used in the 
war and was the greatest dye, nitrate, and poison gas manu- 
factory in the world; in its place is now a ghastly hole 
filled with débris of machinery and human fragments. Some 
people will be discovering divine retribution; others will 
be satisfied with the scientific explanation. The wonder 
really is that in .experimenting with gaseous and other 
compounds of doubtful stability there are not more acci- ~ 
dents. Oppau is in the Mannheim district of French occu- 
pation; the French authorities have codperated in the work 
of relief and search for the injured with the greatest 
energy. We have supped with horrors so often in recent 
years that the disaster has not made the impression it 
would have made ten years ago. 
Bavaria has a new Premier, a certain Count Lerchenfeld, 
in place of the questionable Kahr. He is said to be an 
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amiable swell of the old order, leaning to conciliation. If 
that is his description, it is to be feared he will prove a 
tool of the aggressive reactionaries. Bavaria requires to 
be rid of the ascendency of the Reaction and to be brought 
into cordial relations with the Federal Government. 
Whether events (even though including a change of min- 
istry) do yet tend that way is doubtful; “Amurath to 
Amurath succeeds,” perhaps. It is said that Chancellor 
Wirth has hurt his case against Bavaria a good deal (has 
even, some aver, jeopardized his official position) by in- 
cluding in the evidence against the Reaction which he has 
published, a good deal of fusty matter no longer pertinent. 

The Rhine customs barrier (“economic sanctions,” in 
the strange official argot) established in March by the 
Allies, was to be removed on September 15, provided that 
by that date Germany had fulfilled certain conditions. One 
of these conditions was payment of one billion gold repara- 
tion marks by the end of August; this condition has been 
fulfilled. The precise nature of the other condition is not 
clear to us;—apparently German collaboration in the 
formation of some sort of international commission to 
supervise commercial dealings between the Allies and the 
Germans. The latter condition not having been fulfilled, 
the barrier remains. 


Muscovite Accusations and 


Polish Folly 


HE Moscow Government has sent a note of accusa- 


tion to the Allied Powers. 

That note reiterates the charge that the Allied Famin2 
Relief Commission (appointed by the Supreme Council), in 
proposing to send a sub-commission of experts to Russia to 
study conditions there, had in view, not succor for starving 




















Saturday Westminster Gazette 

The American Eagle: “I’ve no prejudice against doves, in fact 

I’m rather partial to them; but I didn’t want this one flying 
round” 


Russians, but collection of statistics damaging to the Moscow 
régime. 

It reiterates the charge that France is sending great 
quantities of munitions to Poland and Rumania and is plot- 
ting an attack, in conjunction with Poland and Rumania, 
or perhaps only using the latter as her instruments, upon 
Russia. 

It reiterates the charge that General Petlura, the 
Ukrainian Nationalist leader (who, with Generals Antonov 
and Makhno, is again prowling about the Black-Earth 
country), is getting substantial aid from Poland and 
Rumania. 

The Muscovite leaders, in proportion as they are false 
and intriguing (and that they are peerless in these qualities 
the British note on their violations of the Russo-British 
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trade agreement sufficiently shows), are suspicious of 
others. 

The charge against the Allied Famine Relief Commis- 
sion is of course absurd; likewise the charge against 
France. Qne doubts that Rumania is looking for trouble. 
But as to Poland, one does not know what to think. 


Muscovite Honor 


HE British Government has sent a note to the Moscow 

Government calling attention to violations by the lat- 
ter and its agents of the trade agreement between the two 
Governments. Under the agreement the Moscow Govern- 
ment engaged that Soviet Russian activities against Brit- 
ish interests in the East should cease. The note declares 
that they continue unabated and are directly instigated by 
the Moscow Government. The note proceeds to details of 
accusation as follows: 

The energy of the Executive Committee of the Third 
International is largely expended in efforts to undermine 
British institutions, especially in the East. 

The Moscow Government continues to intrigue with Indian 
revolutionaries in Europe. In May of this year it invited 
some of these choice spirits to Moscow to discuss the best 
means of provoking revolution in India, supplying funds 
for the purpose. 

The Moscow Government has been trying to persuade 
a notorious Indian anarchist, one Dr. Hafiz, who has been 
studying in Europe the manufacture of bombs, to go to 
Afghanistan and supervise a bomb plant on the Indian 
border, the bombs to be smuggled into India. 

The Moscow representative in Teheran, Persia, is spend- 
ing large sums of money on anti-British propaganda. 

The Moscow Government is supplying the Turkish Na- 
tionalists with considerable money and every description 
of arms, while assuring the British Premier that no such 
assistance is being given. 

The Moscow Government has used every persuasion to 
prevent the Angora Government from coming to an agree- 
ment with the Entente Powers, has assembled considerable 
forces on the borders of Anatolia, and has suggested to the 
Angora Government that these forces shall be sent into 
Anatolia to support the Turkish Nationalists. 

The function of the so-called “trading agents” of Mos- 
cow in Afghanistan is rather to spread anti-British prop- 
aganda than to promote trade. A specially selected Soviet 
propagandist is largely responsible for the uprisings of 
the Waziris (British India), and has planned liberally to 
supply the tribesmen on both sides of the Indian border 
with arms and ammunition for use against the British. 

“His Majesty’s Government is in possession of indis- 


" putable evidence” to support the above charges. So then 


His Majesty’s Government proposes to break off the trade 
agreement? But no. “His Majesty’s Government asks for 
definite assurance that the Soviet Government will cause 
these activities, which constitute breaches of the trade 
agreement, to cease.” This is not the language of a Chatham 
or a Canning; not the sort of language to inspire fear or 
respect. Fresh assurances? They will doubtless be forth- 
coming. But is there the slightest likelihood that they will 
be fulfilled more faithfully than previous ones? The Brit- 
ish Government is indeed embarrassed, that it should hold 
such language under such circumstances. 


Berlin and Moscow Come 
Together 


ULL diplomatic relations have been established between 
Germany and Soviet Russia. When the German rep- 
resentative (his diplomatic rank is not reported) presented 
his credentials to M. Kalinin, the latter, aceording to the 
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Associated Press, observed that “a ma- 
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jority of Russian engineers and techni- 
cal men had been educated in Germany, 
which country was a model for tech- 
nique and organization. The combina- 
tion of German organization and techni- 
cal experience with the natural resources 
of Russia,” he added, “must bring vast 
benefits to both countries.” He could not 
have put the German thought on the 
matter more happily. Germany expects 
to recover fully within short space her 
pre-war influence upon Russia; her posi- 
tion Russiawards as regards trade, 
finance, direction of industry, educa- 
tion, ete. 

At last Italy has definitely decided to 
conclude her long-talked-of trade agree- 
ment with Russia. In fact, if the Asso- 
ciated Press is to be credited, all the 
trading nations except the United States 
and France are breaking their necks 








tion in the matter of their fron- 
tiers, being competent to decide 
only such boundary questions as 
involve States which fought 
against the Allies. Albania, they 
point out, was neutral in the 
Great. War. All Balkan contro- 
versies are hopelessly involved, 
but we are convinced that the 
Jugoslavs have wantonly ag- 
gressed. We incline to think that 
the London Conference gave too 
little rather than too much to 
Albania. Moreover, we incline te 
sympathize with the Albanians 
on general grounds. The Alban- 
ian race was settled in the Bal- 
kan Peninsula before the Hel- 
lenes arrived and centuries upon 
centuries before the Serbs were 
heard of in the civilized world. 
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Japan has no objection to China sitting at the 


conference table providing 


Russia; having in view the future trade 
expected to develop under the new quasi- 


capitalist régime, for at present Russia has little to offer 
except flax. 


The Washington Conference 


AKE a look, reader, at the cartoon herewith showing a 

lock on a Chinese stateman’s mouth and a Japanese 
standing by with the key thereof. The cartoon cleverly sets 
forth by pictorial symbolism the not-to-be-doubted wish of 
the Japanese that they might control the speech of the 
Chinese delegates at the Washington Conferencé [we say 
this without moral reflection on the Japanese]. But can they? 
Half China (the southern part) loudly denounces Japanese 
presence and influence in China; and the voices of many 
northern notables have been raised to the same effect. But it 
is probably true*(it certainly was true) that certain impor- 
tant northern Chinamen have their mouths stopped by 
Japanese gold or promises to support their selfish and un- 
patriotic ambitions. The question, then, is of great impor- 
tance: How many, if any, such persons will be included 
in the Peking delegation to the Conference? 

The Washington Government has intimated a wish that 
the Peking delegation should include representatives of 
the Canton or Southern Republic. But the Southerners will 
not hear to it; they demand separate representation. The 
conference problem of devising an international policy to- 
wards China will be immensely complicated by the inter- 
nal dissensions of China, and darkened by distrust (in- 
evitable, however unjust) of any purely Northern delega- 
tion. The Conference will be much the poorer in eloquence 
and brilliancy if none of the southern Chinese leaders 
participate. 


The League of Nations 


HE Assembly during the past week devoted itself 
chiefly to debate on the Jugoslav-Albanian dispute, the 
Polish-Lithuanian dispute, and the armament question. 
The Albanians claim that the Jugoslavs have violated 
their northern frontier. The Jugoslav delegates pleasantly 
informed the Assembly that the Albanian charge is ab- 
surd since Albania has no frontiers. The Council of Am- 
bassadors, they say, is at work defining frontiers for Al- 
bania, but, until that job is completed, might is right as 
to the disputed territory. The Albanians say that their 
frontiers are those declared by the London Conference of 
1913 and guaranteed by the great Powers at that time. 
They say that the Council of Ambassadors has no jurisdic- 
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within comparatively recent 
times have given modern Greece some of her best admirals 
and generals, and the Albanian contingents are the best (the 
Cretans possibly excepted) in the Greek army. The Albanians 
are a very brave and capable people. We think it probable 
that ignorance of their capacity and achievements is respon- 
sible for the Allies’ shabby treatment of them hitherto. But 
the Albanians have had an eloquent champion before this 
Assembly, a bishop and graduate of Harvard. It seems 
probable that the Assembly will resolve in their favor. 
The Assembly voted a resolution approving in a general 
way the Council’s proposals for a settlement of the Polish- 
Lithuanian dispute. The Polish argument that the Vilna 
district should be an autonomous state within Poland rather 
than within Lithuania (as decided by the Council) was 
plausible enough and might have won upon the Assembly 
but for the villainous fact of General Zeligowski’s continued 
occupation of Vilna. In an unguarded moment the chief 
Polish spokesman admitted that the Polish Government could 
easily get him out, were it so minded. The Lithuanians say 
they will accept the Council’s proposals (with some minor 
changes) if atid when Zeligowski shall clear out of Vilna. 
The Poles give no hint of an intention to clear him out. 
So the dispute promises to continue until the millennium, 
unless meantime it starts a general European conflagra- 
tion, as it might well do. 


Miscellaneous 


OMETHING seems to have gone wrong with the Span- 

ish general offensive in the Spanish zone of Morocco. 
Those Moors are a tenacious folk. The descendants of the 
families ousted from Spain centuries ago keep as their 
most sacred possession the keys of the family houses in 
Cordoba, Granada, etc. 

The trouble in the Burgenland is not yet over. The Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors has sent an ultimatum to Hungary, or- 
dering her to get her armed bands out of that district or 
“stand the consequences.” By “consequences” is meant, we 
suppose, military action by Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia or 
Italy, or by two or all of these nations. 

The first carloads of American relief supplies are re- 
ported by the American Relief Administration to have 
reached Kazan (the “Tartar Republic”). 

It seems from a vague report that the Greeks have re- 
treated west of the Sakaria River and may withdraw their 
lines close to Eskishehr. 

Henry W. BUNN. 
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Socialism 


WO and a half years ago, when the first number 
ih of The Weekly Review was issued, Socialist agita- 
tion, in this country as well as in Europe, was at 
flood tide. As a result of many causes, but chiefly of the 
awful spectacle presented by Bolshevist Russia, that 
tide has receded with a rapidity which then seemed im- 
possible. When it was at its height, perhaps the most 
dangerous feature of the situation was the readiness 
‘ with which multitudes of persons accepted the view that 
revolutionary ideas were sweeping everything before 
them, and that conservative opposition would of neces- 
sity be as impotent to stem the tide as Mrs. Partington’s 
mop to sweep back the waters of the Atlantic. Now that 
the tide has ebbed, we are face to face with the opposite 
danger. A year or two ago it was the vogue to believe 
that it was all up with “capitalism”—that is, that the 
institution of property, and of representative govern- 
ment as we know it, was on its last legs; today the tend- 
ency is to think that the revolutionary movement has 
received so disastrous a setback that we need no longer 
trouble our minds about it. And the complacent mood of 
today is just as unwarranted, and just as dangerous, as 
was the fatalist mood of two years ago. 


Socialism Very Much Alive 


There could be no greater error than that of ascrib- 
ing to the Great War the Socialist ferment through 
which the world has been going during the past few 
years. The war merely intensified an agitation and a 
sentiment that has been gathering head for half a cen- 
tury and more; and, although there has been among the 
general public a reaction from the high point to which 
the great upheaval so suddenly carried it, the attack on 
the fundamentals of the existing order is carried on 
with unabated vigor by those who have been its leaders 
all along, and by a constant stream of accessions from 
among the brightest minds of the rising generation. 
The question of Socialism has become, and will remain 
for an indefinite period, central in the political thought 
of the world; and anybody who flatters himself that the 
Russian object-lesson has for our time disposed of it as 
a living issue overestimates both the logical force of 
that lesson and the permanence of its influence upon the 
minds of men. 

That the Socialist movement will long persist, that 
it will, in one form or another, constantly present a 
formidable challenge to the existing order, there can be 
no doubt. And to one who takes a long view, the impor- 
tant question is not as to its fluctuations, upward or 
downward, from year to year, but as to the headway it is 
making, or failing to make, in the forum of intelligent 


in Eclipse 


opinion. Upon that, in the long run, the outcome will 
turn. Gains and losses in the size of the vote are but 
surface phenomena, dependent largely on the chances 
of circumstance, and having no enduring significance. 
The great question is whether, in decade after decade, 
the weight of intelligent opinion is put more and more 
into the one scale or into the other—in favor of, or 
against, the fundamentals of our existing order. If the 
feeling, on the whole, steadily grows that the evils of a 
régime of private property and individual self-depend- 
ence outweigh its good, that the only hope of mankind 
is to be found in the assumption by the community of 
the care and responsibility for each individual’s wel- 
fare, then, in spite of every superficial indication to the 
contrary,.we shall either drift away or be torn away 
from our present moorings, and a régime still funda- 
mentally individualistic will be replaced by one in which 
the essentials of individualism shall have been wholly 
extirpated. 


How the Danger Must Be Met 


Of the ways in which this peril must be fought there: 
are two which seem to us to deserve especial emphasis;. 
one of them relating to critical, the other to construc- 
tive, effort. Of all the weapons in the Socialists’ armory, 
the most effective in winning over to their camp ardent 
and generous young minds is the exaggeration and dis- 
tortion of the facts of the existing order. It is imma- 
terial whether such exaggeration and distortion is in-- 
tentional or is fhe natural result of a strong and over-. 
mastering bias; indeed, the more honest and sincere it 
_is, the more powerful is its effect upon the plastic minds. 
of those to whom the plea is addressed with all the elo- 
quence of enthusiastic conviction. Temporary grievances. 
are represented as though they were permanent;: 
of those features of the existing order which are perma- 
nent, the bad side is harped upon and the good side: 
never mentioned; and, perhaps most potent of all, sin- 
gular and extreme instances of existing evils are rep- 
resented as though typical of the whole state of things. 
The trouble, for example, with Upton Sinclair’s arraign- 
ment of the American press is not so much with any 
explicit inaccuracies or misrepresentations which it may 
contain, as with the assumption that a handful of bad! 
things which he may have discovered in the newspapers 
is proof that they are conducted with a systematic de- 
sign to suppress the truth and spread falsehood. It is 
melancholy to think how many right-minded and intelli- 
gent persons accept this absurd conclusion, when a mo- 
ment’s reflection ought to enable them to see that it flies - 
in the face of the evidence presented by every day’s- 
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issue of every reputable newspaper. To challenge un- 
founded calumnies like this, and exaggerations and dis- 
tortions of the general facts of the time, is one of the 
most essential requirements of the fight against the 
spread of Socialism. 


Improving the Existing Order 


As for constructive effort, it is of the first importance 
that we should understand the nature and limits of its 
efficacy as a defense against Socialist agitation. The ex- 
isting order is full of imperfections; there are a thou- 
sand ways in which the lot of multitudes is far worse 
than, with wisdom and patience and energetic endeavor, 
it may be made. But, on the part of those who believe in 
the fundamental soundness of the existing order, such 
endeavor must be inspired by the intrinsic merit of the 
thing sought, and not by the wish to throw a sop to So- 
cialism. Few better illustrations of the distinction can 
be offered than that afforded by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws, which, within the space of a few years, 
were adopted by State after State throughout the Union: 
to commend these to the approval of intelligent persons 
it was only necessary to make plain their nature and 
effect. It may be true that an improvement like this 


Russia the Ward 


OOKING back at the Peace Conference of Paris 
i. we realize more clearly than ever how unfitted 

were the Big Three for the delicate and compli- 
cated task of setting in order a bruised and disordered 
world. One saw only his own suffering country, and 
defense against a foe that might rise again, and cared 
for naught else. The second, ignorant of general Euro- 


pean affairs and misinformed, was a shrewd trader 


who utilized the opportunist expedients of the older 
diplomacy but lacked the world-view of a statesman. 
The third saw not the world of reality but a phantom 
world, the picture of his imagination. They made many 
costly blunders, but the most serious was that of neg- 
lecting Russia or merely paltering with the problem. 
They failed to realize, what nearly everybody in Europe 
now realizes, that no arrangements in Europe could es- 
tablish equilibrium while Russia remained a disturbing 
factor. 

The world is paying a heavy price today for this 
failure to deal wisely and courageously with the Rus- 
sian problem. As a result we see the great Russian 
people helpless and starving, in the grip of a ruthless 
band of fanatics and criminals, withdrawn entirely 
from the economic life of Europe, unable to buy her 
products or furnish her with food. We see also the peo- 
ples of Europe infected with the virus of revolution, for 
the fostering of which the Bolsheviki have squandered 
the gold and treasures of Russia. That the Bolshevik 
régime cannot last is recognized by all; that it could not 
change itself and evolve into something workable has 
been evident to most; some, however, have been inclined 
to compromise with the loathsome thing for present 
advantage. 

America fortunately has taken a larger view, and has 
announced a policy based on the assumption that sooner 
or later the great and fundamentally sound and whole- 
some Russian people would reassert themselves, and 
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tends to diminish the drift toward Socialism by lessen- 
ing the grounds of discontent; but it is idle to imagine 
that the piling up of any number of measures of this 
kind would have any substantial effect as a barrier. 

Finally, we must have the courage of our convictions. 
If the existing order is justified as against Socialism, it 
is essentially not because Socialism “couldn’t work,” or 
is “contrary to human nature”; nobody knows whether 
it could work or not, or whether or not human nature 
could adapt itself to it. The real justification of the ex- 
isting order is that in it the foundation element is the 
responsibility of the individual for his own welfare, and 
that under Socialism the foundation element is the re- 
sponsibility of the community for the individual’s wel- 
fare. It is possible that human nature could adapt itself 
to such a state of things; but the adaptation would mean 
the extinction, in the great mass of mankind, of those 
qualities which give strength to character, variety to 
personality, and savor to life. It is possible that Social- 
ism might do away with the hardships, as well as the 
rewards, that go with liberty and individuality; the car- 
dinal reason for rejecting it is not that the hardships 
do not exist, but that they are worth enduring for the 
sake of the rewards. 


of the Conference 


when that time came we should have deserved their 
gratitude and lasting friendship because we did not 
truckle to their oppressors or join in despoiling them 
of their heritage. It is not necessary here to recall the 
previous splendid statements of Secretary Colby and 
Secretary Hughes—they will stand as great state docu- 
ments. But it is important to consider carefully the 
latest note of Secretary Hughes for its bearing on one 
of the underlying problems of the Washington Confer- 
ence. That note, issued on September 20, was an infor- 
mal reply to the request of the Far Eastern Republic at 
Chita to be represented at the Conference, but it was 
much more than this. It was in fact nothing less than an 
announcement that America regards herself, together 
with the other powers, as the trustee of Russia’s inter- 
ests in Siberia and elsewhere during the period of her 
disability. It is addressed quite as much to the Powers. 
whose representatives we shall welcome next month at 
Washington, as to the struggling little commonwealth 
in Eastern Siberia. Secretary Hughes’s declaration is 
bound to have such an important bearing on the delib- 
erations of the Conference that his exact words should 
be carefully read: 

In the absence of a single recognized Russian Government, the 
protection of legitimate Russian interests must devolve as a moral 
trusteeship upon the whole Conference. It is regrettable that the 
Conference, for reasons quite beyond the control of the partici- 
pating Powers, is to be deprived of the advantage of Russian 
codperation in its deliberations, but it is not to be conceived that 
the Conference will take decisions prejudicial to legitimate Rus- - 
sian interests or which would in any manner violate Russian 
rights. It is the hope and expectation of the Government of the 
United States that the Conference will establish general prin- 
ciples of international action which will deserve and have the 


support of the people of Hastern Siberia and of all Russia by 
reason of their justice and efficacy in the settlement of outstand- 


ing difficulties. 

The meaning of this is clear and unmistakable. We 
stand for the preservation of Russia’s territorial integ- 
rity and the safeguarding of her rights against spolia- 
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tion. This stand is justified by its recognition of justice 
and moral principle in international relations. It is 
justified also by considerations of sound world policy. 
It is the necessary condition for maintaining the integ- 
rity of China. Russia’s position is far different from 
that of China. Hers is a young and vigorous people, 
temporarily incapacitated, bound to emerge soon and 
play. its part in world affairs. If, when they emerge, 
they have to begin all over again the struggle for unity 
and for an outlet to the sea, it means more and greater 
wars. On the other hand, if they find themselves in pos- 
session of their Pacific littoral with their resources in- 
tact, they will constitute a powerful ally in the cause of 
peace. It will be of incalculable value to us in the future 
‘to have staunch friends at Vladivostok and Nikolaievsk. 
We do not like to stress this point unduly in its stra- 
‘tegic significance, for we have every confidence that 
Japan will join with the other powers in the establish- 
ment of a policy of peace and justice in the Pacific, but 
it would be foolish to ignore the fact that a restored 
Russia in the Far East is the best possible guarantee 
against the ambitious designs of the Japanese military 
party. Russian naval bases, while not in the least threat- 
ening Japan, would deprive the Japanese fleet of its 
unique strategic advantage over us and make competi- 
tive navy building ridiculous. 

Japan’s Siberian adventure has been a costly failure. 
It may even lead to the discrediting of the military 
party responsible for it. The withdrawal of her troops 
is foreshadowed, but at the same time it is rumored 
that she is bent on making a deal with the Chita Gov- 
ernment as a condition, a deal which would secure to 
her a special foothold in Siberia. If this is the case, the 
declaration of Secretary Hughes is a timely warning. 

We have every reason to believe that Japan’s states- 
men are ready to meet us half way in establishing a 
better order of things in the Pacific and in removing 
the causes of friction and controversy that now endan- 
ger peace. We hope that they will be convinced of the 
sincerity of our professions and the honesty of our mo- 
tives. But it is well that they should realize—and Okuma 
has shown that he does realize—that the alternative to 
a fair and just settlement that protects China is isola- 
tion; and that is an alternative which Japan, provided 
she herself is given fair treatment, will not willingly 
invite. 


War Criminals 

HE Leipzig trials of the war criminals have had at 

least this effect—they have amply confuted one 
phase of the propaganda of the defeatist elements in the 
Allied countries. Ever since August, 1914, it has been 
the practice of Socialists, radicals, pseudo-liberals, par- 
lor revolutionists, and plain pro-Germans to discredit 
even the most authentic accounts of outrages ordered 
or inflicted by German army officers. All these accounts, 
they said, were mere fabrications to inflame the Allied 
peoples and to stimulate a war frenzy. One side was as 
bad as another, they averred; the Germans had no 
monopoly on cruelty. The clause in the Versailles treaty 
demanding the trial of these officers was denounced as 
an absurdity in itself and a fresh incitement to inter- 
national hatreds. Well, many of the trials have been 
held. In case after case they have unanswerably and for 
all time proved the truth of the charges. Indeed, in 
some cases, the proved truth makes a far worse show- 
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ing than that of the stories circulated during the war. 
It is unlikely that these trials have added anything to 
the stock of existing international hatreds. Among the 
Germans themselves (outside of the fanatic national- 
ists) the predominant effect is probably a further reac- 
tion against militarism. Will any of the voluble cham- 
pions of Truth, Brotherhood, Internationalism, Justice, 
and so forth, modify or retract his mendacious asser- 
tions in this matter? Not a chance. They are not built 
that way. 


Treaty Prospects 

HE time for making a treaty of peace with Ger- 

many was two years ago. The misfortune of not 
having done so cannot be wiped out; nor can the long 
train of events that went with the failure be ignored. 
In any judgment of the present Administration’s 
handling of the case, it must constantly be remembered 
that its problem is to make the best of a bad job. In 
whatever way the blame for that failure may be dis- 
tributed, it is idle to repine at its unavoidable conse- 
quences. There can be no doubt that Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Hughes are sincerely anxious that the United States 
should not be placed in the position of demanding the 
advantages of the Versailles treaty and shirking the 
proper responsibilities. In assenting to the reservation 
which makes our participation in any Commission aris- 
ing out of the treaty dependent upon the express au- 
thorization of Congress, the President and the Secretary 
of State have simply made a concession to what they 
regard as an inevitable necessity. They doubtless expect, 
too, that, in each particular instance in which such par- 
ticipation shall rightly be called for, the requisite Con- 
gressional authorization will be forthcoming. This will 
require action by both houses of Congress, but only a 
majority vote, not two-thirds. The Democratic members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee are to be 
commended for refraining from all factious opposition. 
As for Mr. Borah’s misguided though honest attitude, 
there is every reason to hope that its irreconcilability 
will be matched by its impotence. 


That Homesickness for Prisons 


MMA Goldman, we learn on high authority, suffers 

from nostalgia, but she is not, in the precious 
phrase of Mr. Waldo Frank, “nostalgic for prisons.” 
Her affliction is plain homesickness for bourgeois Amer- 
ica. She grew up here, all her friends are here, and here 
she spent her happiest and fullest days. Life in Soviet 
Russia, she says, “is too difficult.” Another of the trio 
listed by Mr. Frank as homesick for prisons was Mr. 
William D. Haywood, who shortly afterwards exem- 
plified his nostalgia by escaping from a prison sentence 
obligingly decreed for him by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The third was Mr. Eugene V. Debs, and the 
efforts made for his release (presumably with his con- 
sent) indicate that he would somewhat rather be out 
than in. When that precious phrase appeared in a cer- 
tain volume, we had the unfeigned joy of lifting it 
from its matrix and bringing it to the attention of a 
jaded world. We were frankly skeptical about nostal- 
gia for prisons. We remembered, of course, the asser- 
tion that the Prisoner of Chillon regained his freedom 
with a sigh. But we took that for a purely imaginative 
flight; we doubted the existence of any such ailment, 
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and, while avoiding all dogmatism in the matter, we 
gave what seemed to us good reasons for rejecting the 
diagnosis in the three cases mentioned. It would appear 
that Time has again favored us with a verdict. 


The Discipline of Golf 


NE under fours for thirty holes—that best summa- 

rizes the kind of golf played by Guilford in the 
final match of the amateur championship at St. Louis. 
Last year, at the difficult Engineers’ Club, Evans did 
even better, making the last twenty-one holes of his 
memorable clash with Ouimet in 78. Such performances 
have come to be expected of those who win through to 
the championship. At St. Louis the battle of the final- 
ists was one of long hitters. To get home as Guilford 
did on a hole of 498 yards with a drive and a mashie, 
with the fairway still soggy from the downpour of the 
preceding day, is to bring the deeds of Titans back to 
earth. And most of the time his opponent, Gardner, 
kept well up with him from the tee. 

Guilford left no doubt as to the high quality of his 
golf. Yet last year in the amateur championship he 
failed to qualify, as did many another sterling player. 
What is there in this sport which makes for so great 
uncertainty? Professionals, who themselves are far 
from being machines, are continually analyzing the 
technique of the game for the benefit of aspirants. 
They give lessons, and after the lessons the pupils usu- 
ally find themselves helpless until they have gone apart 
and, in a lonely struggle with mind and temperament, 
discovered for themselves the many weaknesses that 
flesh is heir to. One item in the report of the match at 
St. Louis must have brought great comfort to the mul- 
titude who delight in the game and who have not quite 
despaired of shining: “Gardner looked up on his tee 
shot and put his ball into a bunker.” That a seasoned 
golfer like him could not keep his head down long 
enough to hit the ball cleanly is of profound significance. 

For golf is more than -a game of skill in the usual 
sense: The temptation to look up, which is the bane of 
all golfers, binds this sport to some of the darkest se- 
crets of ‘philosophy. The temptation to look up in golf 
comes upon one unawares, like other dark mysterious 
things. Yield to it, and you are lost. Not only is your 
game shattered, but self-respect vanishes and you walk 
the rounds of the course a derelict. No kind friend can 
help you; you yourself must fight it out. A Scotch pro- 
fessional, who committed this elementary fault, was 
asked how often he did so. After due reflection, he an- 
swered, “Aboot once a year, sir.” He probably was well 
within the truth. In point of fact, the Scotch have ex- 
celled at golf because of their long training in theology. 
For it will not do to explain the temptation to look up 
psychologically and say that it is natural for the eye 
to follow the flying object. The question goes much 
deeper, as anyone knows who has stood helplessly before 
his ball and, in spite of best resolutions, lifted his head 
before completing his swing. Descendants of Jonathan 
Edwards are really the only ones in this country as yet 
fully equipped to deal with this problem in an under- 
standing way. Considering the age of golf, this country 
is still very new to it—that explains the rough-and- 
ready success we have had with it. The longer it is with 
us the deeper its secrets become. It is all very well for 
youth with its unshakable confidence to slug out a good 
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game; when youth becomes age, it will see perplexities 
in the game which it formerly wist not of, and not at 
all because muscles are no longer as flexible. 

But the discipline of golf is not wholly of this som- 
bre, negative character. Golf also holds forth an allur- 
ing ideal which is present to the mind at every tee. Par 
shines out as a happy goal which all on occasions can 
reach. When a man is going steadily, he has that sense 
of well-being which is the best reward of life itself. 
And all the time, as in the larger game of life, there 
is a sense of the perilousness of his path which may at 
the moment turn well-being into hardship. Golf is a 
microcosm which should be explained not by Jim Barnes, 
but by that other golfer, who is also a philosopher, 
James Balfour. 


Credulity 


MALL sympathy would be wasted on a corporation 

that made a contract with a group of well-known 
confidence men and then complained that they were not 
keeping their word. Small sympathy, likewise, we fancy 
will be evoked by Lord Curzon’s complaint on behalf 
of the British Government that the Soviet Government 
has been violating the terms of the British Soviet 
Trade Agreement in regard to revolutionary intrigues 
and subversive propaganda. What, after all, did the 
British Government expect? 


New York’s Perpetual Problem 


F the Tammany dragon could be killed by a single 

stroke, the St. George to perform that feat would 
long ago have been forthcoming. Again and again 
something that has had somewhat the appearance of 
that achievement has been accomplished, but the crea- 
ture still lives, and is perhaps as strong as ever. Its ap- 
parently perennial hold on life is due to many causes, 
but above all to two. In the first place it has behind it 
the deep-rooted attachment of hundreds of thousands of 
the foreign-born and their descendants, derived pri- 
marily from Tammany’s historic connection with the 
Democratic party; and the attachment of the poor as 
such, built up and nourished by sedulous attention to 
their minor needs, their weaknesses, and their preju- 
dices. Secondly,. Tammany is an organization of consum- 
mate experts in the lower arts of politics, while its oppo- 
nents are unorganized amateurs. Moreover, so far as 
the present time is concerned, there must be noted a 
deplorable absence of leadership on the part of com- 
manding figures in the citizenship of New York. The 
candidate for mayor has a record of extraordinary ex- 
cellence in his long career of practical political useful- 
ness, and has the advantage of being free from any 
taint of the silk-stocking. A great number of admirably 
public-spirited men have codéperated in the formation 
of the fusion ticket. It is only right to mention in par- 
ticular Mr. Joseph M. Price, whose periodical quiet 
emergence when his service is needed, and equally quiet 
disappearance when the need is over, has long been one 
of the remarkable phenomena of New York politics. 
The daily press is doing its duty manfully. It is to be 
hoped that all this will bear fruit. Nevertheless, it is a 
notable fact that names of conspicuous eminence play 
little or no part in the campaign. This is not as it was 
wont to be in former days. Whether the change has any 
significance or not is a question that piques curiosity. 
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If We Knew as Much as a Tree 


The Big Problem of Applied Science: How to Put the Sun to Work 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE largest assembly of the largest meeting of the 

largest single scientific society in the world—the 

American Chemical Society, at its New York City 
session last month—was devoted exclusively to a question 
of the highest practical importance as well as of the great- 
est theoretical interest, namely, the possibility of direct 
utilization of solar energy. 

All our food and all our fuel, all our muscular and ma- 
chine power, depend upon the peculiar ability of the little 
green granules of vegetation to build up carbohydrates out 
of air and water. The green-leaf reaction—or, if you insist 
upon having it in Greek, the chlorophyl reaction—is the 
sole support of all plant and vegetable life, and without it 
the earth would be a desert planet like the moon. 

If the work of the world were really done by “horse- 
power,” as we still call it, man would have reached the lim- 
its of civilization a hundred years ago, for a horse requires 
hay and hay requires land, and there would not be enough 
land in the world to provide for the horse-power we are 
now using. Supplementing the green fields with the coal 





Smithsonian Report, 1915 

One of the first inventions for making use of solar energy was 

this sun-power plant put forward by Pifre in 1878. It was in 

tended, as the illustration shows, to furnish power to run a print- 
ing press, but it never proved practicable 


fields, man has not only prevented civilization from coming 
to a stop, but has given it an unprecedented forward im- 
petus. The iron horse feeds on subterranean pastures. He 
is living on the crops of the Carboniferous Era. Modern 
civilization basks in the sunshine that fell upon the earth 
unmeasured millennia ago. We are living on our capital, 
drawing on the coal banks. Some time we must begin to 
earn our own living, to grow our fuel as we go. 

Meanwhile, the amount of solar energy that is being 
stored up in the plants every summer is ten times as great 
as that released by the combustion of coal. But coal is more 
condensed and convenient than wood. Oil and gas are still 
better fuels. It would seriously check the progress of civili- 
zation if the world had to return to the wood basis as it 
was a hundred and fifty years ago. 

At the Chemical Society symposium, Dr. Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, of Boston, warned us that we have been wasting, year 
by year, half of our natural gas and. three-quarters of our 
petroleum. The supply of gas has fallen off by a quarter 
in the last five years and soon will be running short. Our 
oil reserves “are rapidly nearing depletion and can hardly 


maintain our present rate of production for more than 
twenty years.” 


Sir William J. Pope, president of the British Society of 
Chemical Industry, speaking at the same session, looked to 


tropical oil and alcohol to relieve us from the curse of 
Adam: 


It is no part of my task today to discuss philosophical ques- 
tions which originated in the Garden of Eden, but it seems plain 
that modern science is called upon to find means for curtailing 
the expenditure of such high potential forms of energy as human 
labor and mineral fuel. The solution of this problem must come 
from the proper utilization of the radiant energy which comes to 
us from the sun. We require efficient methods for transporting 
solar energy from the tropics for use in dur more temperate 
climes. It is perfectly possible that the scientific study of oil- 
bearing plants in tropical regions may lead to such improvements 
in yield and cost of production that vegetable oils will replace 
the ordinary fuels, coal and petroleum, now used the whole world 
over. 


Dr. L. H. Baekeland, the inventor of two materials that 
have had the honor of becoming common nouns, velox and 
bakelite, is more ambitious, though necessarily more in- 
definite, in his anticipation of the future. He boldly calls 
upon the chemist to outrival nature and rob the plant of 
its prerogative: 


Here is a power, an energy, which has been much neglected 
by scientist and engineer alike. Where is the Faraday, the Am- 
pére, the Leonardo da Vinci; where is the Archimedes who shall 
show us héw to use the sun rays for charging our electrical stor- 
age batteries, or who will teach us how to handle the photochemical 
action of sunlight, or to emulate nature in her delicate synthesis 
of plant life? Who will utilize this delicate method instead of 
our hitherto brutal processes of synthesis? Nature in her methods 
of plant-life synthesis does not treat with boiling solutions of 
alkalies or strong acids; she uses no high temperatures nor 
strong electric currents. If we want to be successful in this direc- 
tion we shall have to utilize equipment possessing large exposed 
surfaces similar to the leaves of plants. We may have to operate 
in rather dilute solutions instead of the concentrations which 
are ordinarily used in our present methods. We may have to find 
means for rapidly separating the formed products as fast as they 
accumulate. We may be compelled to work within narrow ranges 
of temperature, perhaps not exceeding those outside of which 
plant life stops. 


Still, the trees and tiny plants flaunt their foliage -pro- 
vocatively in the face of the scientist as though to say, 
“See what we are doing! Don’t you wish you could?” And 
they expose freely to the gaze of every passerby their little 
green-leaf laboratories, where, with no reagents but the air 
and water and no power but the silent sunshine, they build 


‘up by the ton the most complicated carbohydrates out of 


the simplest compounds of the commonest elements—car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Still the sun, sole source of all our life and weather, 
floods half the earth with its rays, and the land that receives 
the most of this potential wealth is the land that retains the 
least of it, the arid region of the tropics. A section of the 
Sahara forty miles square receives in six hours of a day as 
much heat as is produced by the coal burned in the twenty- 
four hours throughout the world. If only a small fraction 
of this wasted energy could be economically stored up and 
set at work by some sort of solar engine, we should not need 
to worry about the exhaustion of our oil, gas, and coal. 
There would be wealth enough for all. 

Here, then, is the greatest problem of conservation, the 
kind of conservation that consists in utilization. But, being 
accustomed to such wastefulness, it does not excite atten- 
tion. Nobody is bothering about it except such far-seeing 
men as were gathered in the Great Hall of the College of 
the City of New York—and they do not know how to help it. 
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History Teaches... 


By Hendrik van Loon 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Mr. Puncn’s History OF MODERN 
ENGLAND, by Chester L. Graves. 
Volumes 1 and 2, 1841-1874. 
Stokes. 

Pictorial satire, social and po- 
litical, for three decades. 

NEws HUNTING ON THREE CONTI- 

; NENTS, by Julius Chambers. 

Kennerley. 

The interesting recollections of 
a@ newspaper man, whose career ex- 
tended from the days of the Vir- 
ginius, and Charley Ross, to the 
Versailles Treaty. 

Great SEA STorRIES, edited by Joseph 
Lewis French. Brentano’s. 

An anthology, with all its ad- 
vantages and limitations, including 
stories from Marryat and Cooper 
to Stacpoole and Jack London. 
IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS; SEC- 

OND SERIES, 1914-1920, by Have- 
lock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin. 

A philosopher’s reflections upon 
a hundred different subjects, writ- 
ten in war-time. 














66 R. Punch’s History of Modern 

England” (Stokes) is liberal with 
its five hundred cartoons and illustra- 
tions which are to be scattered through 
the four volumes, when the work is 
complete. But there will be three per- 
sons to look at the pictures for one 
who will read the rather sober text of 
Mr. Graves, which accompanies them. 
We look at Punch primarily for the 
drawings and the jokes printed be- 
neath; next, some of us read the 
verses; and finally, a few read the 
prose sketches and articles. Still more 
pictures would be welcome in these 
entertaining volumes. They begin with 
Leech and Keene, and come through to 
Sir John Tenniel in the social and po- 
litical satire. The first two volumes do 
not reach Linley Sambourne and Ber- 
nard Partridge as political caricatur- 
ists. (The third and fourth volumes ap- 
pear next spring.) Du Maurier appears 
in the second volume. Punch began 
as a Radical and a social reformer, and 
in 1843 printed “the most noble con- 
tribution that ever appeared” in its 
pages—Hood’s “The Song of the 
Shirt.” Probably this is a correct judg- 
ment, though an American must al- 
ways have great respect for the fine 
recantation in the poem on the death 
of Abraham Lincoln. Some of the 
Punch staff thought that the weekly 
fairly gorged itself with humble pie 
on that occasion. The Indian Mutiny, 
the Crimea, our Civil War, and the 
Franco-Prussian War figure in these 
pages, mainly in the great cartoons of 
Tenniel. But it is in the curiosities of 
fashion and svcial life that Punch 
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is funniest, and the flunkey with side- 
whiskers, the mid-Victorian lady with 
her crinoline, are celebrated, and the 
coming of the aesthetes is forecast in 
these volumes. Here are Du Maurier’s 
languid gentlemen of the ‘seventies, 
with their Dundreary whiskers, and 
here his hawk-nosed dowagers and 
pompous bishops. John Leech’s “ad- 
vanced” women and fat schoolboys, 
Charles Keene’s smock-frocked farm- 
ers walk through these early pages, 
where Palmerston and Lord John Rus- 
sell are caricatured, while Gladstone 
and Chamberlain are making their en- 
trances, 


The reader of American novels is 
between the devil and the deep sea. if 
he care not for the inane school of 
Pollyanna, he has no other choice than 
sackcloth and ashes, the grim, grubby 
crowd of writers who produce “Dirt” 
and “Clay” and “Gloom” and “Verdi- 
gris.” If I haven’t the names correctly, 
these will serve. I have yet to read a 
Pollyanna novel, my acquaintance with 
the other Mrs. Porter—Gene Stratton 
—is still theoretical, and I have read 
but one novel by Harold Bell Wright, 
and that purely for mercenary reasons. 
But after two years of the American 
“modernists” and “realists,” I am led 
to believe that the cesspool school of 
novelists is just as absurdly unreal, 
exactly as false to life and art as 
Pollyanna in her most maddening 
phases. And the realists are so 
frightfully long-winded—Mr. Norris’s 
“Brass” drags on its interminable coils 
forever and forever. 

So with John Dos Passos’s “Three 
Soldiers” (Doran) which (see the 
jacket blurb), “says exactly what the 
youth of America thinks of War, Mod- 
ern Society and Its Morals.” In it, by 
the same authority, the author, “with 
a passion for truth-telling that burns 
with a white flame, . . . states the case 
for Youth in rebellion against the Es- 
tablished Order—particularly the case 
of Young America, generous, open- 
minded, spiritually alive, courageous 
idealists, cauzht and crushed in the 
great stamping machine of war.” With 
all due respect: Fudge! 

“Three Soldiers” is a realistic novel. 
You know that because there is a 
smell of “greasiness” in its second sen- 
tence, and a smell of garbage on the 
second page. All the disagreeable 
smells of army life are described and 
described again; all the pleasant 
smells, like the smell of bacon cooking 
in the early morning, the smell of 
wood-smoke, and of freshly trampled 
grass, are ignored. All officers are rep- 
resented as pompous fools or inhuman 
brutes. All the profanity and obscenity 
of talk in the barracks is reported with 
the pedantic accuracy of a dictaphonce, 
and a consequent lack of reality, a 
complete loss of artistic truth. The ex- 
actions and annoyances of military 
discipline, which undoubtedly grind 
upon the sensitive spirit, but which 
are accepted with grumbling philosophy 
and humor by 95 per cent. of the 
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men, are represented by Mr. Dos 
Passos as intolerable and fiendish in- 
sults—reasonable cause for desertion 
or for murder. Mr. Dos Passos is sa- 
tirical at the expense of those who en- 
couraged or harbored hatred against 
the Germans for their acts in Belgium, 
but entirely sympathetic with those 
who nursed hatred against their of- 
ficers or fellows for personal reasons. 
Hatred is an ugly thing, but why is 
hatred of your own persecutor more 
pardonable than hatred for the slay- 
ers of the innocent stranger whom you 
never saw? We are supposed to sympa- 
thize with one of the deserters, a mu- 
sician, who after getting transferred at 
his own request to a school in Paris, 
goes, absent without leave, to the coun- 
try to see a girl, and is arrested by the 
military police. This.description is part 
of the author’s “unleashed fury” in his 
“attack on military discipline as a 
‘system.’” Such actual men as Alan 
Seeger and Joyce Kilmer, the poets, or 
André Champollion, the artist, who 
died fighting in France, would ot be 
considered by any of Mr. Dos Passos’s 
three soldiers with anything but con- 
tempt. Those men were “slaves,” be- 
cause they obeyed orders and did not 
desert. 


To an Unknown Lady 
(On finding, in a second-hand book- 
shop, a copy of Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows,” with the 
name “Betty” on the fly-leaf, but with 
its pages uncut.) 
Betty, O Betty, your cognomen frivo- 


lous , 

Love should provoke, or sentiments 
chivalrous, 

But how shall a lady who’s blind to 
such art 


Flutter my orderly, elderly heart? 


When you came near to a portal so 


magical, 

How could you pass it in ignorance 
tragical, 

Taste not the banquet that Grahame 
had spread— 


Is there a vacuum, Miss, in your head? 


There was the Toad and his song ego- 
tistical, 

There was the Badger so calm and 
statistical, 

The Mole and the Water Rat—all of 
the crew, 

The merriest cantrips that ever I knew! 


The Field Mice would sing for you, 
small serenaders; 

The Stoats and the Weasels, those evil 
invaders; 

There was tenderness, poetry, non- 
sense, and—look! 

This stupid young person ne’er opened 
the book! 


Yet if I write of you, Betty, so sneer- 
ingly, 

Truly I’m gloating the while, profiteer- 
ingly, 
Though you’re foolish and heedless, yes, 

numb and quite dense, 
Yet you bring me this copy for seventy 
cents! 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews: 


What Is Peace Worth? 


THE Fruits or Victory. A SEQUEL TO 
“THE GREAT ILLUSION.” By Norman 
Angell. New York: The Century 
Company. $3 


“Whether Britain and America are 


‘to fight may very well depend upon 


this: whether the blinder and:more un- 
conscious motives rooted in traditional 
patriotisms, and the impulse to the 
assertion of power, will work their evil 
before . . . we have modified our: tra- 
dition of patriotism, our political mor- 
alities, our standard of values. Without 
this more fundamental change no 
scheme of settlement of specific differ- 
ences, no platforms, Covenants, Consti- 
tution can avail, or have any chance 
of acceptance or success.” These words, 
from the introduction to the American 
edition of Mr. Norman Angell’s new 
book, fairly well indicate the drift of 
his argument. He does not believe that 
conferences at Versailles or Washing- 
ton can manufacture enduring peace. 
The will to peace must first grow in 
the hearts of men. 

It is well to say at once that this is 
an important book. It is not probable 
that any volume will appear with more 
direct bearing on the subjects to be 
discussed at the forthcoming Confer- 
ence on the limitation of armaments 
called by President Harding in Wash- 
ington. 

It is not a simple book. It is clear 
and on the whole fair; but the argu- 
ment covers a wide range of economics, 
politics, and ethics in its main section 
of 250 pages. These are somewhat il- 
luminated by an “Introduction,” a 
“Summary of Argument,” and a 
“Synopsis.” At the end we find about 
eighty pages devoted to the argument 
of the author’s earlier book, “The 
Great Illusion.” In this concluding 
section the author gives himself the 
luxury of saying “I told you so,” and 
of answering some of the critics who, 
during the decade since the publication 
of his earlier book, have given it seri- 
ous and often bitter attention. Incred- 
ible as it may appear in a book of this 
sort, there is no index. 

As to the main argument of “The 
Great Illusion,” Mr. Angell complains 
that most of his critics misunderstood 
it. Of course it was an argument 
against war, and it has been frequent- 
ly regarded as a basically economic 
argument. One writer not referred to 
by Mr. Angell may be taken as repre- 
sentative. Professor Myers in “History 
as Past Ethics” says: 

We cannot concur with the author, Nor- 
man Angell, of “The Great Illusion,” in 
his contention that there will be no change 
in the practice of nations regarding war. 
and preparations for war till there is a 
change in ideas. respecting the economic 
advantage to be derived from successful 
war. Moral idealism, finding expression in 
revolutions and reforms, is constantly 
giving denial to the validity of the eco- 
nomic or materialistic interpretation of 
history when the economic motive is thus 
made the dominant motive in. human action. 


War will become a thing of the past only 
when men can no longer fight with a good 
conscience. 

“As a matter of simple fact,” says Mr. 
Angell, “the book was largely an at- 
tempt to show that the economic argu- 
ment usually adduced for a particu- 
larly ruthless form of national selfish- 
ness was not a sound argument.” On 
another page he explains this by say- 
ing: 

While it may be true that conscious 
economic motives enter very little into the 
struggle of nations, and are a very small 
part of the passions of patriotism and na- 
tionalism, it is by a realization of the 
economic truth regarding the indispensable 
condition of adequate life that those pas- 
sions will be checked, or redirected, or 
civilized. 

This does not mean that economic con- 
siderations will dominate life, but rather 
the contrary—that these considerations will 
dominate it if the economic truth is neglect- 
ed. A people that starves is a people think- 
ing only of material things—food. The way 
to dispose of economic preoccupations is to 
solve the economic problem. 

How is this problem to be solved? 
By a free flow of goods across national 
borders? By codperation and agree- 
ment on production and distribution? 
Assuredly. But this agreement will nut 
be possible until our “instinctive pug- 
nacities” are curbed, until our “deep- 
rooted instinct to the assertion of 
domination” is eliminated or redirected. 
“If our instinctive pugnacities and 
hates are uncontrollable, and they dic- 
tate conduct, no more is to be said. 
We are the helpless victims of outside 
forces, and may as well surrender.” 


Here we are confronted by the age- 
old problem of the nature of man. 
Professor Myers’s statement that “war 
will become a thing of the past only 
when men can no longer fight with a 
good conscience” brings up a point 
upon which Mr.- Angell has much to 
say that will arouse wide discussion. 
As long as men fight they will fight 
with a good conscience, because the 
efforts of the nation are concentrated 
through propaganda on making them 
believe their country is right. Or if 
not, still “Right or Wrong, My Coun- 
try!” In his seventh chapter, “The 
Spiritual Roots of the Settlement,” he 
argues that “the most righteous war 
can only be kept going by falsehood.” 
If we gave full value to the case of our 
enemy, if we presented frankly our 
own defects, we could not “fight with 
a good conscience,” certainly not for an 
extended period. The people would not 
support it. Propaganda to prove we are 
wholly right and the enemy is wholly 
wrong is essential to the morale of 
war. In consequence, says Mr. Angell, 
when we have won our war we can not 
make a just peace. Our enemy can 


not be dealt with on a reasoned eco-- 


nomic basis. “If the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had been more economic it would 
also have been a more humane and 
human document. If there had been 
more of Mr. Keynes and less of M. 
Clemenceau there would have been not 
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only more food in the world, but more 
kindliness.” 


One of the best things to be said 
about Mr. Angell’s book is that, while 
no man will agree with all of it, and 
most men will violently differ from 
many of its conclusions, no one is 
likely to read it with complacency or 
indifference. Discussions of peace and 
disarmament in the past have been 
altogether too much a matter of rose 
leaves and heliotrope. If we are to get 
forward with prevention of a recur- 
rence of the horrors of the Great War, 
or, even more frightful, the horrors 
of “The Next War,” so vividly pic- 
tured by Mr. Will Irwin in his recent 
book, we must discuss the subject with 
the utmost frankness and definiteness. 
We have in our hearts the motive to 
peace; that was well-developed long 
before 1914; but the war rushed upon 
us in spite of its “manifest impossibil- 
ity.” Books like “The Fruits of Vic- 
tory” may help to bring our heads out 
of the clouds and our feet to earth. 
They will help us to decide not only 
the question, “Do we believe in peace?” 
—but also the far more vital question, 
“What are we willing to sacrifice for 
peace?” 

Mr. Angell has not furnished us with 
a road-map to disarmament and last- 
ing peace; he has, indeed, said nothing 
essentially new. But he has brought 
together an unusual amount of chal- 
lenging material. He helps to rouse us 
from the apathy into which we sank 
after the armistice. He helps to stir us 
from the gloom and disillusionment 
which followed the knowledge that 
mankind could cry “Peace! Peace!” 
for generations, and then plunge into 
the bloodiest war in history. 

We must not set our hopes too high. 
Only recently (September 1), in a 
speech at the Army War College, Presi- 
dent Harding said: “No mattér where 
the best aspirations of the world may 
lead us, no matter what tremendous 
and gratifying progress is made, there 
may never be a time without the neces- 
sity for armed forces in every govern- 
ment.” This is not pessimism. It is 
merely wisdom. It is prompted, doubt- 
less, by the wise conviction that we 
must not have at Washington another 
great rousing of hopes, only to be fol- 
lowed by delay and nonfulfillment. But 
this does not render futile the passion 
for peace on the part of men like our 
present author. He is one of those to 
whom H. G. Wells refers in his “Out- 
line of History”: “The terrible experi- 
ences of the Great War have made very 


‘many men who once took political 


things lightly take them now very 
gravely. To a certain small number of 


~men and women the attainment of a 


world peace has become the supreme 
work in life, has become a religious 
self-devotion. ... Perhaps new most 
human beings in the world are well- 
disposed towards such efforts, but 
rather confusedly disposed; they are 
without any clear sense of what must 
be done and what ought to be pre- 
vented, that human solidarity may be 
advanced.” 
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Let Mr. Wells give the final word to 
this notice of a worthy book on a sub- 
ject which will always elude the powers 
of men, a subject on which the last 
word will never be said: 


Sooner or later that unity must come 
or else plainly men must perish by their 
own inventions. We, because we believe in 
the power of reason and in the increasing 
good-will of men, find ourselves compelled 
to reject the latter possibility. But the way 
to the former may be very long and tedious, 
very tragic and wearisome, a martyrdom 
of many generations, or it may be trav- 
eled over almost swiftly in the course of 
a generation or so. That depends on forces 
whose nature ‘we understand to.some ex- 
tent now, but not their power. There has 
to be a great process of education by pre- 
cept and by information and by experience, 
but there are as yet no quantitative meas- 
ures of education to tell us how much has 
to be learnt or how soon that learning can 
be done. Our estimates vary with our 
moods; the time may be much longer than 
our hopes and shorter than our fears. 
Guy EMERSON. 


Woman: Old Style and New 


Mrs. FARRELL. By W. D. Howells. With 
an Introduction by Mildred Howells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

VIvIEN. By W. B. Maxwell. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

DANGEROUS AGES. By Rose Macaulay. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 


66 RS. Farrell” gives the effect of a 

“revival,” in the stage sense; 
but as a book this is really the first ap- 
pearance of the novel. Under the title 
“Private Theatricals” it was printed in 
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the Atlantic Monthly, in 1875. Howells 
was editor; and it may be that he wrote 
| it as it came out, and was not satisfied 
with the way it developed as a serial. 
For some reason he never cared to 
make a book if it. Oddly enough his 
very last novel, written nearly half a 
century later, had much the same time 
and setting, the rural New England of 
the middle seventies, where farmers’ 
wives were supplementing the meagre 
returns of an already worn-out soil by 
“taking in boarders.” Summer hotels 
were not, and the precarious chances 
of country boarding were all that good 
Boston people like the Kelwyns or a 
Mrs. Farrell had to choose from in 
holiday season. “The Vacation of the 
Kelwyns” is a more finished piece of 
work, and more characteristic of the 
mature Howells. It is full of the dry 
and demure humor with which the nov- 
elist could still permit himself to adorn 
his facts after his final enrollment un- 
der the banner of realism, or veritism, 
or whatever he preferred to call the 
method of the elect. But the later novel 
is a bit arid; there is nobody in it one 
can care much for, except as a speci- 
men. If it be, as the subtitle avers, an 
idyl, it is the idyl of one who had long 
forsworn romance and its works. There 
is a warmth and, let us say, a credulity 
about “Mrs. Farrell’ which is endear- 
ing. It is the story of one who still 
looks with affection as well as with 
amusement upon the world of women. 
If Mrs. Farrell is what would now be 
nicknamed a “vamp,” she is involun- 
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and a weapon of nature. New England 


has no place for her, but can not ob- 


secure her warm and generous allure- 
ment. Beside her the Parthenope of 
“The Vacation of the Kelwyns” is a 
chill prig, and even Rachel Woodward 
becomes a piteous embodiment of the 
New England conscience. Mrs. Farrell, 
in short, is of larger mould than the 
later heroines about whose ladylike 
sentiments and foibles Mr. Howells’s 
fancy was to play so slily and unac- 
tionably. 

Miss Howells notes in her graceful 
introduction the amusing quaintness of 
this feminine world of the seventies, 
“the general resignation of even faintly 
middle-aged ladies to headaches and in- 
validism, and the walks taken through 
woods and meadows in trailing drap- 
eries.” Hardly less quaint seems the fem- 
inine world of Mr. Maxwell’s “Vivien,” 
though only a matter of twenty years 
separates us from it. Vivien’s father is 


a figure out of “Vanity Fair,” Lady Col- |’ 


wyn is a dowager of dowagers, Mrs. 
Arncliffe a siren of the elder mode; Stan- 
ford and Lord Helensburgh are villain 
and hero as conceived in the years of 
the Jubilee and the Boer War. Vivien 
herself is that long outmoded young per- 
son, a sensitive and thoroughly “nice” 
girl. All this goes to explain Mr. Archi- 
bald Marshall’s enthusiasm over the 
story. This is the period, these (in 
part) are the materials of his own art. 
.... I confess that the happy ending 
of “Vivien” is almost too saccharine 
even for a tolerably faithful Victorian 
taste. When the fairy prince comes 
back to his Vivien from the wars and 
mentions the word wife (he has grossly 
insulted her before on several occa- 
sions), she whimpers, “Your wife?” 
and grovels before him. Her birth is 
not so bad, but she has neither wealth 
nor title. Hence she is a “goose-girl,” 
and his condescension is almost too 
much to bear: “Oh, my prince. Lift me 
up, or leave me here. Do with me what 
you like.” The prince (who is a Duke) 
chooses to lift her up, with supernal 
indulgence: “Unworthy? Hush. My 
sweet, my silly Vivien. You are good, 
you are brave, you are beautiful. What 
more should a man want in his wife?” 
She is good, she is immaculate, as he is 
not; and physical virtue, in both their 
minds, is where it ought to be. 
“Dangerous Ages” is a chronicle of 
that strangely different world of 
women in which, after a scant twenty 
years, we find (or fancy) ourselves to 
be living. “Vivien” seems to have noth- 
ing behind it but the nineteenth cen- 
tury tradition and practice—Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Reade. “Danger- 
ous Ages” is a perfect blossom of the 
post-Wellsian florescence. It begins 
where the professional anti-Victorians 
leave off, assuming a human sphere 
which has cast off the ancient super- 
stitions and inhibitions, and which re- 
volves freely if not too steadily on its 
own axis; or, let us say, which tugs 
manfuily and womanfully, if without 
miraculous results, at its own boot- 
straps. The free world, at all events, 
is here and we are in it. When little 
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Watch Your Nerves 


When you see red blood escaping you know 
your vitality is escaping with it, and you 
promptly stop the flow. 

Millions of people live on, indifferent to the 
loss of vital power even more serious than the 
loss of blood—the LOSS 
OF NERVE FORCE. 


Strengthen Your 
Nerves 


Paul von Boeck- 
mann, the noted Nerve 
Culturist, has written a 
remarkable book (64 pages) 
which explains the Laws of 
Nerve Force, and teaches in 
the simplest language How to 
Soothe, Calm, and Care for 
the Nerves. It is the result 
of over 20 years’ study of 
nervous people. 
Send for this Book TODAY. 
If after reading this 
book you do not agree 
that it teaches the 
greatest lesson on 
Health and Men- 
tal Efficiency 
you have ever 
had, return 
it, and your 
money will be re- 
funded at once—plus 
the outlay in postage you 
may, have incurred, 

A keen and highly-or- 
ganized nervous system is 
the most precious gift of 
Nature. To be dull nerved 
means to be dull brained, 
insensible to the higher 
things in life— Ambition, 
Moral Courage, Love and 


Mental force. Therefore 
care for your nerves. 























What Readers Say 


“I bave gained 12 pounds since 
reading your book, and I feel t0 en- 
ergetic.’’ 

“Your book did more for me for 
indigestion than two courses in 
aieting.”” 

“My heart is now regular again and 
my nerves are fine. I thought I had 
heart trouble, but it was simply o 
case of abused nerves.’’ 

“Your book bas helped my nerves 
wonderfully. I am sleeping so well, 
and in the morning I feel so rested.’’ 
“The advice given in your book on 
relaxation and calming of nerves has 
cleared my brain. Before I was half 
dizzy ali the time."’ 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, 

Conn., says: ** Your book saved me Price of book wAsye 
from @ nervous collapse, such as I 

had three years ago. I now sleep is only ° 6 


soundly and am gaining weight. I 
cap again do a real day’s work.’ 
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Gerda and Barry fall in love and the 
time comes for an “understanding,” it 
is Gerda who proposes a “free union,” 
and it is Barry who will not take her 
on these terms. Not that he has any 
indignant objection to her theories, but 
he wants his children to have a fair 
chance, and confesses that he happens 
to be a marrying man anyhow. And 
when Gerda is talking it over with her 
mother, and Neville warns her that 
Barry may look elsewhere for a wife, 
the girl cries, “I can’t help it, mother. 
I can’t do what I don’t approve of for 
that. How could I?” And her mother 
replies without further ado, “No, dar- 
ling, of course you couldn’t; I apolo- 
gize. But do see if you can’t get to ap- 
prove of it, or anyway to be indifferent 
about it. Such a little thing!” 

Twenty, thirty, forty, sixty, eighty, 
are, roughly, the ages of Gerda, her 
aunt Nan, her mother Neville, her 
grandmother Mrs. Hilary, and her 
greatgrandmother; and they are all 
dangerous ages but the last. Neville at 
forty-three, her business of motherhood 
done with, tries vainly to take up the 
career her marriage has interrupted. 
Mrs. Hilary, a feeble egotist, finds 
nothing at sixty-three to live for. “The 
bitter emptiness of sixty-three turned 
her sick with frustration.” Nan, Ne- 
ville’s unmarried sister, has lived the 
life of free attachments, and turns, at 
thirty-three, to love—turns with some- 
thing like condescension to find herself 
flouted and set on the shelf. Only 
“Grandmama,” who in her eighties has 
outlived the expectation of anything, 
and has won the negative peace of the 
noncombatant, finds any comfort in 
life. Grandmama and Pamela (sister 
to Nan and Neville) who, at thirty- 
nine, possessed of a calling and a de- 
voted woman friend, has attained a sort 
of remote immunity from danger. With 
Pamela and Grandmama lies the last 
word: “Pamela said blandly to Grand- 
mama, when the old lady commented 
one day on her admirable composure, 
‘Life’s so short, you see. Can anything 
which lasts such a little while be worth 
making a fuss about?’... ‘Ah,’ said 
Grandmama, ‘that’s been my philoso- 








phy for ten years... . only ten years. 
You’ve no business with it at your age, 
child.’ .. . ‘Age,’ returned Pamela, neg- 
ligent and cool, ‘has extremely little to 
do with anything that matters... . I 
certainly don’t see quite what all the 
fuss is about.’” 
H. W. BoYNTON 

Mr. J. H. Curle, the author of a book 
of travel called ‘The Shadow Show,” 
has now written another entitled “This 
World of Ours” (Doran). Both are 
written in a breathless, rather self- 
conscious style, with more than an 
agreeable repetition of the personal 
pronoun, first person, singular. Some- 
thing, undoubtedly, should be done to 
vary the manner of the usual globe- 
trotter’s recital, but we do not think 
Mr. Curle has found the secret. He 
writes of Africa, South America, 
North America, Asia, and, for the 
,; matter of that, the islands of the seas. 
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By BASIL KING 


Are you, like Bradley Collingham, at- 
tempting to “make empty sacks stand up- 
right ?° * As the New York Tribune writes: 
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COBWEB 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 

A dashing love story in an entirely dif- 
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man who married a girl when he did not 
know who she was. $2.00. 


MRS. FARRELL 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

was written in the author’s youth and never 
before published in k form. How the 
flirtatiousness of this ultra-modern young 
widow forces her into a dilemma, is told 
with Howell’s rare subtlety and humor. 
$2.00. 


BROKEN to the PLOW 


By CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


The story of an under-dog—one of the 
millions of “‘salary slaves." 

The Boston Transcript calls it: “‘Intensely 
modern and carrying with it a sweeping 
power much akin te that of some of Jack 
London's tales.” $2.00. 
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Do You Get the Blues! 


Most cases of the “blues” and many cases of illness are 
induced by our nerves. Or, by our failure to control 
our nerves. 


Here are books that tell interestingly on how to control 
and make the most of our nervous system. They are all 
written by authorities on nervous disorders. 


Outwitting our Nerves 
J. A. Jackson and H. M. Salisbury 
How the Mind Cures, G. F. Butter} 
Mastery of Nervousness, R. S. Carroll 
The Nervous Housewife, A. Myerson 
Our Nervous Friends, R. S. Carroll 


**Read one good book each week’’ 


Macy’s Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
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The Anglo-American 


Future 
By A. G. Gardiner 


Brilliantly interesting. Should be in the 
hands of every American. 

P. W. Wilson in Weekly Review: “In 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE we 
find an ample wisdom and a calm, generous 
outlook which lift the argument to the level 
of a great diplomatic. document.” $1.50 
THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., N.Y. 





























EASY LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. 
By E. E. Slosson. 


The simple explanation for the layman, 
with Einstein’s own brief statement. 6th 
printing. $1.35. 


THE TREND OF THE RACE. 
By S. J. Holmes. 


Professor of Zoology, University of Cali- 
fornia. A study for the layman of the 
forces which are modifying the direction 
of human evolution. $4.00. 


|____ HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
en | West 47th Street, New York” 

















MY BROTHER THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


An intimate picture of his childhood, boyhood, youth 
and manhood. JIlustrated. $3.00 


THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM By Lothrop Stoddard 


A highly significant analysis of the Moslem unrest. 
With Map. $3.00 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH By Brander Matthews 


A diverting and stimulating glimpse of the anges 
in the process of growth. 


MY LIFE HERE AND THERE By the Princess Cantacuzene 


The noteworthy memoirs of a granddaughter of 
General Grant. JIlustrated. $3.00 


SCHOLARSHIP AND SERVICE By Nicholas Murray Butler 


The ideals of the modern nk ee $2.50 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 


A group of papers on American topics. 


By Meredith Nicholson 
$2.00 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK 


The autobiography of a Dutch boy 50 years after. 
New, low-priced edition $3.00 
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METROPOLITAN 
AUDITORIUM 


Madison Avenue at Twenty-Fourth Street 


This handsome new fireproof Auditorium 
at street level is now available for con- 
certs, lectures, organization and non po- 
litical meetings. Seating capacity, exclu- 
sive of large stage, over eleven hundred. 
For dates, terms and all information 
apply to e 


0. A, WOODRUFF, Agent for Building 
Room 121 One Madison Ave., New York City 























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
128th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars and Twenty-five cents per share 
will be paid on Saturday, October 15, 1921, 





to stockholders of record at the close of | 





business on Tuesday, September 20, 1921. | 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent Gold Notes 
Due October 1, 1922 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on October 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, wiil 
be paid in New York at. the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery 


Corporation 


The directors of this corporation have declared 
a dividend of 144% on the preferred capital stock. 
They have also declared a dividend of 50c r 
share on the common capital stock. The vi- 
dends on both preferred and common stock are 
payable October 5, 1921, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 20, 1921. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 23 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 r 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on October 15, 1921, to 
shareholders of record at close of business Sep- 
tember 30, 1921. The transfer books will not be 
closed and checks will be mailed from the office 
of the company in time to reach stockholders on 
the date they are payable, 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


BRONZE TABLETS 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Wept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 











Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a nolp to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatished. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Suggestive Questions for Those Who Are 
Preparing to Write in The Independ- 
ent’s Essay Contest on “The Limita- 
tion of Armament.” 

1. Examine the articles entitled, “What Are 
We Willing to Sacrifice for Peace?” “A 
Good Word Gone Wrong,” “The Leader- 
ship of Secretary Hughes,” and the various 
news articles and editorial articles that in 
any way concern “The Limitation of Arma- 
ment,” or the coming conference at Wash- 
ington. Make notes of all the points that 
appeal to you .as particularly valuable. 
Mark, or underline, passages to which you 
may wish to refer at some later time. Be- 
gin the preparation of a carefully indexed 
book of material for writing on “The 
Limitation of Armament.” 

2. Give a clear explanation of what is meant 
by the following expressions: (a) Tradi- 
tional patriotism; (b) The impulse to the 
assertion of power; (c) Political morali- 
ties; (d) Our standard of values. 

8. Prepare a well-organized exposition that 
will show how every one of the four points 
named in the preceding “question” af- 
fects the peace of the world. Explain how 
“traditional patriotism” may work great 
harm as well as great good; how “the im- 
pulse to the assertion of power” may harm 
as well as benefit; how. “political morality” 
may benefit the world, and the lack of it 
cause lasting damage; and how a nation’s 
“standard of values” may raise a nation to 
true greatness, or bring it to ruin. 

4. Give a short talk in which you explain the 
meaning of the opening sentence of ““What 
Is Peace Worth?” 

65. The article just named says that no cov- 
enants, no agreements, can alone bring 
peace. “The will to peace must first grow 
in the hearts of men.” Give reasons that 
will support your belief concerning the 
truth or the falsity of the statements. 
Is the writer opposed to such conferences 
as the coming conference at Washington? 
What would he probably say concerning 
the value of such conferences? 

6. Mr. Norman Angell says, “A people that 
starves is a people thinking only of ma- 
terial things—food.” Consider the present 
condition of Russia; of the lands east of the 
Mediterranean; of India; and of China. 
What would Mr. Angell wish the people in 
these lands to do? How can you apply Mr. 
Angell’s statement to your own conduct 
in life? 

7. “Discussions of peace and disarmament in 
the past have been altogether too much a 
matter of rose leaves and heliotrope.”” What 
does the sentence mean? What figure of 
speech does the writer employ? What is 
the effect of using the figure? Write an 
original sentence that will also make use 
of figures of speech, and that will tell what 
sort of discussions of disarmament would 
be the opposite of the type named in the 
quoted sentence. 

8. Write a short composition in which you 
tell some of the things that it may be 
necessary to “sacrifice” for peace. 

9. In “A Good Word Gone Wrong” Agnes 

Repplier says that the war made “propa- 

ganda” a term of reproach. Prepare a 

clear definition of propaganda, showing by 

examples how the meaning of the word 
has been twisted. 

The last paragraph of “The Leadership of 

Secretary Hughes” says that the Interna- 

tional Conference on the Limitation of 

Armaments will lead the American people 

to “international thinking.” Give a talk in 

by see tell just how the Conference will 


10. 


Questions on Literature. 


1. Read “Women: Old Style and New,” and 
other book reviews in this number of The 
Independent. 

. What three types of women have appeared 

in recent fiction? 

What is meant by “enrollment under the 

banner of realism, or veritism”? 

What is “dry and demure humor’? 

. What “tradition and practice” was estab- 
lished by every one of the following writers: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Reade? 
Which books by these writers would be in- 

reading for the average school 
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1. America’s Foreign Policy—The Leader- 
ship of Secretary Hughes. Treaty Pros- 
pects. The Week at Home. The Wash- 
ington Conference. 

1. What mental qualities were evident in 
Charles E. Hughes previous to l.is appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State which indicated 
his fitness for the position? 

2. “President Harding did not intend t be 
his own Secretary of State as Wilson had 
chosen to be.”” Upon what facts in Wilson’s 
career does the author base this judgment? 

8. What is the chief aim and purpose of the 
present administration in its handling of 
foreign affairs? 

4. How are these aims being furthered in the 
negotiations with Germany, Austria and 
Hungary? In the arrangements for the 
Washington Conferenc ? In the negotia- 
tions being carried on with Japan? 


ll. Russia and the Nations—Russia, the 
Ward of the Conference. History 
Teaches. A Mongolian Vision, 


Muscovite Accusations and Polish 


Folly. Muscovite Honor. 

1. Who were the “Big Three” referred to in 
the first paragraph of the second editorial? 
Identify each of the three by the descrip- 
tion given by the author. 

2. “The world is paying a heavy price today 
for this failure,” etc. What proof of this 
statement do you find in this issue of The 
Independent ? 

3. “Russia’s position is far different from that 
of China.” In what respect is this true? 


lll. Is Peace in treland in Sight?—The 
Dawn of Sanity in Ireland. he Irish 
Situation. 


1. Trace the progress of the negotiations be- 
tween the Irish leaders and the English 
Cabinet from their beginning last summer 
up to the present time. 

2. In view of the last exchange of notes, which 
side is in the better position just now? 

3. “Undoubtedly also, Mr. Lloyd George will 
desire to have this question settled before 
the Washington Conference.” Why? 

4. “The eternal question of Ulster blocks the 
way.” What is this question? Is any per- 
manent solution possible? 

5. Why does de Valera insist on a recognition 
of Ireland’s independence? Why does: Lloyd 
George refuse to grant this recognition? 


. Our Domestic Problems—The Week at 
Home. 

1. What difficulties stand in the way of the ' 
passage of the tax and tariff bills? The rail- 
road relief bill? 

2. What is the issue involved in the debate 
over canal tolls repeal bill? Why should this 
question be settled before the opening of 
the Washington Conference? 

3. What solutions will the Unemployment 
Conference probably have to offer for this 
problem ? 

4. Under what circumstances did the Ku Klux 

Klan originally come into existence? Why 

has it been revived at the present time? 


V. What Are We Willing to Sacrifice for 
Peace? 

1. Who is Norman Angell? Professor Myers? 
Will Irwin? H. G. Wells? 

2. “He [Norman Angell] does not believe that 
conferences . . . can manufacture endur- 
ing peace.” What method. does he propose 
to substitute? 

3 Comment on Professor Myers’ statement 
that “war will become a thing of the past 
only when men can no longer fight with @ 
good conscience.” 

4. How does this statement fit in with Presi- 

dent Harding’s assertion that “there may 

never be a time without the necessity for 
armed forces in every government”? 

Machine Politics vs. Reform Move- 

ments—New York’s Perpetual Probiem. 

1, Is there in your community a political con- 
dition similar to that which exists in New 
York? How do the “reformers” meet the 
power of the organized machine? 

2. Upon what elements in the population do 
the machine politicians depend for their 
strength? The “‘reformers’’? 

8. How do you account for the fact that 
“reform administrations” practically never 
stay in power for more than one term? 





